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was in at ſceing him, the conſteraation which 
Lidy expreſſed, and the preſence of Lady 
Rutland's woman, made him in ſome degree apprehen- 
tive of the truth. I had thrown myſelt into Bridget's 
arms, as into a fafe aſylum; I conjured her to defend 
me, I intreated her not to abandon me, but to conduct 
me to London. I claſped her with all my might, but 
my ſtrength being exhauſted, by the various emotions, 
with which I had been agitated, I foon loſt the power 
of ſpeech, and fell againit Bridget in a ſwoon. 

Lord Danby, concluding that the Dutcheſs was go- 
ing to take me from him, grew outrageous.. Without 
any regard for her, without any pity for meg he ven- 
tured to force me out of his Lady's coach by violence. 
He took me up in his arms, carried me into his poſt- 
chaiſe, and let down all the curtains. By his orders, . 
one of his ſeryants noe L6fy in, my Lord then got 
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| ORD Danby opened the coach door himſelf, 
j and cried out at the ſight of me. The terror 1 
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in himſelf, and returned towards London upon the full 
gallop. 

For about two hours, it ſeemed impoſſible to reco- 
ver me from that ſtate of annihiletion in which J lay, 
being utterly deprived of the uſe of all my facultics. I 
opened my eycWand inſtantly ſhut them again; I re- 
covered a little, and then fainted again. At length they 
brought me to myſelf. I looked around me with fear- 
ful apprehenſion : Finding myſelt in the midſt of ſtran- 
gers, and the women about me all terrified, I hid my 
ace, and began to weep bitterly. I durſt not enquire 
where I was. When] perceived a profound ſilence in 
the room, I ventureg to lift up my eyes a ſecond 
time, and ſound myſelf alone. The women, who no 
doubt, had brought me to myſelf, were retired. I cal- 
led for Lidy ; I received no anſwer. I heard ſomebody 
ſighing near me, a burning hand took hold of mine, 
and turning my eyes, [ beheld Lord Danby on his knees 
cloſe to the Chair in which I was fitting. He would 
Tave ſpoken, but his tears, his cries, and his groans 
ſtiRed his voice. 


His preſence inſpited me with more horror, than it 


occaſioned my ſurpriſe. 

I found myſelf extremely weak, and felt as if I was 
ready to expire. A deadly chilneſs froze all my ſenſes 
and ſeemed as if it was making: way to my heart. Leave 
me, ſaid I, my Lord, withdrawing my trembling hand, 
I:ave me to end in peace a cruel<eſtiny, of which the 
rut has been augmented by you. Are you not fatis- 
hed? Have you any farther deſires to gratify, any more 
vows to fulhl ? Can you make me more miſerable ? Af- 
ter having played upon my credulity, do you come to 
inſult me in my misfortunes ? Go away from the unfor- 


tunate creature whom you have diſhonoured, humbled, 


dehafe, and render'd deſpicable in her own eyes. Bar- 
ba us Wretch ! was it from the boſom of misfartune, 
affliction al anguiſh, that your baſe and cruel paſſion 


choſe to draw forth a victim: Alas! what right never- 


th-!:'- i you acquire over me? Ah, my God! Have 
1 reg ccd the violator of the moſt ſacred Laws, as a 
. generous protector] Have I reſpected the baſe ſeducer, 
who made me the ſport of his own vile deſires! Have 

| I wiſhed 
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I wiſhed to love him, degraded myſelf by paying him 
ſuch regard, and expreſſing ſuch a ſtrong and ſincere 
ſenſe of gratitude ! Ah! how could he Gare to receive 
ſuch continual proofs of my eſteem, when at the bot- 
tom of his heart he knew himſelf unworthy of it. 

I can make no anſwer, ſaid Lord Danby, in a faint 
tone, to theſe ſevere reproaches, I deletve all that you 
can urge againſt me. Your refentment 1s juſtifiable, 
load me with the moſt odious epithets, hate me, but 
do not deſpiſe me. Do not conſider me as an artful man 
who took a pleaſure in deceiving you; but as a weak 
creatu:e u hoſe mind was tubdued by an invincible paſ- 
ſion, whole reaſon was led aſtray by the exceſſive ar- 
dour of his defires. Alas! if you had ever experienced 
the power of that affection which atraches ine to you! 
if you knew how far the violence of it is capable of 
tranſporting us beyond curſelves! if you had ever felt 

But you judge me with a heart of cool indiffe- 
rence, and I cannot hope for pardon. 

He pauſed. I made no reply. What bitter fruit, ſaid 
he, do I reap from my crime! Ah, Miſs, Miſs, it is not 
you, it is myſelf that 1 have deceived. Is it you whom 
this fatal diſcovery debaſes? Have you any reaſon to 
reproach yourſelf? Is it not I who am covered with 
bluſhes at the fight of you, who groan at your feet, and 
tremble before you. I have played upon your credulity, 
you ſay; no, I have not made a ſport of you in any 
thing? you never made any return for all mv tender- 
neſs : You ſuffered me to take you, but you never be- 
ſtowed yourſelf. A ſtrong and powerful paſſion, inflam- 
ed by the hope and endeavour of inipiiing you with 
ſympathy, became the only rulmg affectian of my ſoul, 
The ardent with to obtain poſſeſſion of you was never e- 
qual to the deſire of pleaſing you, ot being beloved by 
you, of engaging and preſerving your aflection. Judge of 
my preſent condition by my gtiel, my regret, by the 
tormenting ſtate of a man whole every ſcheme of hap- 
pineſs is ruined for ever; who adores you, who has. 
ciuelly off:nded you, and expects nothing from you 
hereatier but hatred and contempt. | | 

He faid a great deal more, but I was no longer in a 
condition to hear him. My head, Which was already diſ- 
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ordered, left me almoſt devoid of underſtanding. A ra- 
Eg thirſt conſumed me ; wy forehead ſeemed on fire, 
puſhed Lord Danby from me, I made repeated ſigns to 
him to go away and leave me. His obſtinacy in con- 
tinuing to talk to me, and kneel by my fide, made my 
impatience exceſſive. I ſhrieked aloud. Ah, my God! 
ah, my God! faid I, all bathed in tears, am 1 then deem- 
ed to expire in the arms of him who ts the author of all 
my miſery ? Shall the hand of my moſt cruel enemy cloſe 
my eyes? Shall I, in my lateſt moments, behold the cru- 
el wretch, who precipitates me to the grave with ſhame. 
This violent agitation was of a long continuance. I 
inceſſantly called tor Lidy ; ſhe anſwered me, held me 
in her arms, yet I continued to call for her with tears 
in my eyes, lamenting that I was not with her. I 
thought that I beheld Lord Danby every moment. A 
cold ſweat overſpread my face, whenever I imagined 
that I heard the ſound of his voice. I paſſed fifteen days 


in this condition, ſometimes quite diſpirited, fometimes . 


ſhook by ague fits of which every return put my life 
in danger. I talk'd a great deal, and my ideas wander- 
ed from object to object; I addreſſed the moſt fervent 
invocations to heaven, ſometimes I preferr'd tender pe- 
titions to Lady Rutland, I implored her protection; 


1 wept bitterly ; and being incapable of diſtinguiſhing 


perſons, I indiſcriminately repulſed every one who came 
near me. When I recovered myſelf for a moment, the 


weak and glimmering light of my reaſon, was ſufficient” 


to make me ſenſible of my deep affliction of mind, and 
every word I uttered expreſſed my hatred and contempt 
of Lord Danby. 

My fever at length abated. Nature, aſſiſted by the 
tireſome aid of art, began to take her uſual courſe. I 
grew well, but was ſtill weak and exhauſted, my Ideas 
being neither ſettled nor extenſive ; I was almoſt inſen- 
fible, and remained in a ſtate of ſtupid tranquillity. 


As my health grew ftronger, the lively ſenſe of afflicti- 


on began to revive. The certainty of being in a houſe 
whither Lord Danby had conducted me, where I was 
attended by his orders, where every thing ſeemed to be 
in ſubjection to his will, all contributed to inſpire 0 
wit 
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with a violent Gillike to thoſe who liced in it, an 
made the place intolerable to me. 
While my life was in danger, Lord Danby never lelt 
my room. Induftrious to avoid my fight, he kept be- 
bind a ſcreen which concealed him from my view, 
When I began to get up, he durſt not come where þ 
was, for fear of cauſing lome dangerous alteration. 
His uneaſineſs, his anxiety and inquietude. kept him 
continually at the door of my apartment. He ft equent- 
ly ſent for Lidy ; would enquire of her Concerning ny 
condition, my converſation, and my Jaclination? wWit ln 
teſpect to him. While I was af-ep, he crept foiily to 
my bed-ſide, looked at me, ſighed, wept, and went a- 
way deeply ſimĩtten with ſorrow; to meciigs. Obliglag 
Lidy to follow him, and liſten to him, he tired he- 
with long details, which he thought calculated to mike 
his conduct appear in a leſs odious light. He remind- 
ed ker of the uneaſineſs and dejection he felt, which 
was viſible in the paleneſs of his complexion, while a- 
bufing a ſolemn ceremony which was proianed by a 
man deſtitute of the character which could make it ſa- 
cred, he heard me yow to love and honour the infrace, 
tor of holy laws, the perfidious wretch vho fo baſely 
betrayed me. His ditcourſe was interrupted by tears, 
and horrid impiecations againſt himſelf; then he com- 
plained of her, of her dittru't, and of mine. If, he 
laid, I had accepted of the ſettlement he offered me, 
my compliance in that ſingle point, would have fortifi- 
ed him with reſolution to refttt his defires, and to ex- 
pect his happineſs from time and accident. Lady Rut- 
land, having been twice attacked with that ſudden and 
dreadiul diforder which carries people off in the full vi- 
gour of health, he had the proſpect of approaching free- 
dom. Now all was paſt, he faid; nothing remained 
but the regret of having incurred my hatred, the ſhame 
of having forfeited his honour, and the bitter reproach 
with which his ingtatitude and treachery conſtantly af- 
ſlicted his mind. | | 
I actually . lodged in the ſame houſe, and with 
the ſame perſon whom Lord Danby employed 
to carry on his pretended marriage with me. 
His name was Palmer. After having ſquandered away 
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8 28383 this wretch became an uſeful and ſer- 
fa bes or * e r for h 18 pate os 

he te or his bafe ſer- 
vices. At the interceſſion of a friend, Lord Danby uſed his 
intereſt in ſeyour of this deſpicablecreature. He ſaved 
alan om the neCeli:iy ol a long abode in the plantations. 
Palmer had not been lang ii troduced to him, before he 
acquiied his confidence. My Lord made him acquaint- 
ed with the exccilive paſſion he entertained for we ; he 
told tim that fits months ago, he ſhould have thought 
Limſelf happy to have married me; but that being en- 
caged ſince that time, he was without hope, and could 
not tubule his inclinations: 

Palmer flattered his deſites, encouraged him, by ex- 
amples, to overcome his ſctuples: He had the confi- 
dence himſelf to aſſume the character of a clergyman, 
5 in that iunction, and to deliver me to his pa- 

{his wretch was niarried to a young girl of plain, 
hone! and refer ved behaviour, and endowed with a 
thouſand amiable qualitics. Palmer having been ac- 
enuomed to affociate with women of a very different 


charafter, admired the modeſty of his wite the more. 
He rc{yeQed her virtue, was atraid of loſing her eſteem, 
and therefore induſtriouſly concealed from her the 
means from whence he derived his ſubſiſtence. She ſpent 
two thirds of the year in the country ; and during her 
ſtay in town, Palmer artfully contrived to remove her 
from home, when any ſcenes were tranſacting there 
that might ſhock her fight. 

Miſtreſs Palmer, being abſent at the time that Lord 
Danby prevailed on me to give him my hand, ſhe was' 
a ſtranzer to my melancholy adventure. Another wo- 
man at that time ſupplied her place, and did me the ho- 
nours of the houſe. When Lord Danby took me out 
of the Dutcheſs of Rutland's coach, he was under an 
extreme perplexity in determining whither he ſhould 
conduct me. To whom ſhould he preſent two women 
whoſe condition muſt naturally draw attention from per- 
{ons of the leaſt curioſity. Would they not run eager- 
ly to my aſſiſtance, and endeavour to bring me to my- 


(elf? Alas! what were my firſt exclamations likely to 
be? 
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be? Would they not diſcover his crime and my re- 
ſentinent ? 

Pheſe conſiderations inèuced him to carry me to Pal- 
acr's, hoping that he nught be able to paciſy me, and 
introduce we into ſome other ſan ily before night; but 
the ſuddenneſs of my i!Inels, and the danger of remov - 
ing me in the height of a fever. obliged hitu to put me 
into Mrs. Palmer's ; hands, and to conmnt me to her care. 

e attended me with great atliduity, and inſenſibly 
too luch a liking to me, that without knowing the 
cauſe of my deep afiiction, the [ymp? thized with me, 
coinmationated Ny lufterings, and frequently mingled 
ker tears with thoſe which the far me thed continually. 

| learnt all theſe particulars from Lidy, who imme 
diately tecollected the in poſtor of a clergyman, and his 
houſe. Lord Danky, at the ſane time that he acknow- 
leGged to hei Palmer s crime, acquainted her with the 
innocence of his wile, and intreated Lidy not to com- 
municate this fatal ſecret to her, as the diſcovery would 
be of no ſervice to my intereſt, and would tor ever 
deſtroy the peace and happineſs of a deſerving woman. 

A gloomy melancholy, and an extreme averſion to 
all kind of nouiiſument, kept me in A weak condition. 
Lidy ſuppreſſed her uncaſineſs to a great degree; for 
fear of aggravating my inquietude. We frequently 

intained a mournful filence, but when our looks met 
3 other, they never failed to draw mutual tears. 
This diſcreet and ſenſible girl watched all the emotions 
of my mind. She acquainted me by degrees with ſuch 
circumſtances as ſhe thought might irritate my ſufferings, 
and never diſcovered them till the inſtant it became im- 
pollible to keep-me from the knowledge of them. 

Lord Danby did not deſire to fee me; neverthelets J 
was in continual dread of his appearance. 'The defire of 
removing from a place where | lived dependent on him, 
made me earneltly with for the perfect recovery of my 
health; I did not then know that, being a pritoner by 
his order, I was not to obtain my liberty but under 
certain conditions. 

My mott valuable effects, and all my wearing g apparel, 
had been ſent to Palmer's. I charged Lidy 10 ſeparate 
Lord Danby's preſents from my own property, that is to 
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ſay, from the little remains of what I poſſeſſed on my 
leaying Ox'ord. I wanted to return to Mrs. MabePs, 
from whence I might write to I .ady Rutland, implore 
her kindneſs, and ſolicit her to grant me an aſylum ; her 
protection was ail the hope I had left. I acquainted Ivirs. 
Palmer with niy intention of moving, and finding myſelf 
»ne morning firong enough to go abroad, I ſent to invite 
her into my apartment. After having made her the 
moi tender acknowiedgements for her kind ailiftance, I 
embraced her, bid her farewell, and ordered a coach to be 
called; but Mrs. Palmer gave me a letter from Lord 
Danby, which ſhe preſented to me with an appearance of 
Ciſquiet and perpiexity, intreating me, as ſhe went away, 
not to impute my uneaſineſs to her, if 1 found myſelf 
thwarted in my intentions. 

My firſt reſolution was to reject the letter with diſ- 
Cain, and to perſiſt in going out. Lidy, who was too well 
aſſured that I was not at liberty to quit the houſe, at 


length reſolved to acquaint me with Lord Danby's inten- 


tions with regard to me, and to open the ſcheme which 
te himſelf had planned for my eſtabliſhment. In lieu of 
the marriage articles, ſaid ſhe, Lord Danby had the art to 
ubttitute another ſettlement. Without knowing it, you 
ligned a deed, by which you acquired the property of an 
eltateabout twelve miles from London. It then brought 
in five hundred pounds a year; but he has doubled the 
rent, by adding ſeveral farms to it. He deſigns that you 
ſhall live there, and wait the death of Lady Rutland. 
He requires a ſolemn promiſe from you that you wall 
enter into no engagement, which may prevent his carneſt 


deſire of making public reparation for the fault he has 


committed. 


On theſe conditions, he will ſet you at liberty, and you 
ay go when you pleaſe ; but read his letter, ſaid the, 
h:s inquietude and perturbation of mind, may have made 


bim alter his reſolution. Lidy could not perſuade me to 
Wok on thoſe characters which were become ſo odious 


to me. At niy deſire, ſhe broke the ſeal, and read as 
tollows : 


Lerd Dangy's Letter to Miſs Jenny GLANVILLE. 


* A F TER having profaned the ſacred names of 
99 friend, huſband, protector, after having de- 
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bafed that of lover, and aguſed every character! under 
what title ſhall I preſume to declare myſelf attached 
to you, and to your interelt ; thou lovely creature! 
the object of my profound veneration, of my everlaſt- 
ing tenderneſs! Alas! puniſh me, reject the vows of a 
guilty ſuppliant, I agree to the juſtice of my fentence ; 
but do not let the averfion you have conceived againit 
me, expoſe you to experience new misfortunes. What 
are your intentions? How do you think to diſpoſe of 
yourſelf ? What aſylum is open to you? Whither 
will your ſtrong deſire of avoiding me, lead you? 
Alas, why are you afraid of me ? Havel attempted to 
diſturb your retirement? Have I, endeavoured to ſee 
you? Is there any occaſion to fly from a wretch, whom 
your commands can keep at a diſtance ? 
I co not aſk you to grant me that pardon, which k 
cannot grant to myſeif. The ſad conſequences of my 
crime, have made me acquainted with it's utmott 
enormity. What a ſting have I lodged in vour heart? 
In what a condition have I heheld you ? I have ſeen 
the paleneſs of death a hundred times overſpread that 
lovely countenance: And thoſe dear eyes, ready to 
cloſe for ever! In thoſe horrid moments, how have 1 
deteſted your cruel aſſaſſin! Had you expired, my hand 
ready to avenge you . . . . But let meefface it poſſi- 
ble, the dreadtul recollection of your dauger ; it tears 
my heart-ftrings. | 
O my dear, dear Jenny! If you could penetrate 
into the heart of which you are miitreſs, my melancholy 
ſi tuation would probably move you. A prey to ſhame, 
ceyret, and grief; ſunk under the weight of my own 
remorſe, of your hatred . . . But let me not ſpeak o. 
myſelf ; I do not deſerve your pity. Let me talk of 
you, whoſe pure heart and innocent intentions oughr 
to reſtore you to peace and tranquillity of mind. How 
many conſolatory reflections muſt naturally occur to 
you, who are ſo ſuperior to the deſpicable wretch who. 
has deceived you ! Can you be afſtlicted for ever, who 
have nothing vwherewith to reproach yourſelf? | 
* Quite1egardlefs of my myſelf, and wholly concern- 
ed for you, | preſume to intreat your acceptance of 
the only reparation I am in condition to offer at pre- 
B 5 * tent. 
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ſent. Condeſcend, my deag Jenny, condeſcend to go 


home, and to live there in a ſtate of independance. 
To expiate the horrid crime of rug betrayed you, I 
will impoſe a rigorous exile on myſelf. I will not 


come near your houſe, I will not write to you. Content 


to receive aſſurance from Lidy that you enjoy tran- 
quillity, I will undergo the juſt puniſhment of my 
crime at a diſtance from you. I will even do more if 
vou require it; I will accept the offer of going Am- 
baiſucor to Vienna. I will baniſh myſelf to another 


climate, there to regret the happineſs I have loſt, and 


lament the odious means which I uſed to procure it. 
O Jenny! O my dear lovely Jenny! Shall I then ſee 
you 19 more! Let me fet ſome value on this cruel 


* fcritice, Grant one favour, one only favour to my 
* repenturice. Suffer me to hope that time may 


produce a happy change ; permit me to entertain the 


 glimpli2 of a diſtant pardon, which I do not defire till 


the inſtant that lam at liberty to make you an offer 
of purer yows, and to receive, at the foot of the altar, 


that delightful ticle which I have uſurped. A bare 


promiſe under your hand will fatisfy all the deſires 
which the moſt unhappy of all mankind can preſume 
to form. T'o-morrow, or this evening, you ſhall be 


conducted to your eſtate.' 


b. S. In the name of Heaven, do not liſten to the 
dictates of that cruel haughtineſs, which is the ſource 
of all our misfortunes. Do not make me deſperate by 
a diſdainſul refuſal: Ah, great god, who can foreſee 
to what extremities I may be hurried, by the dread of 
knowing that you are wandering through the world, ex- 
poſed to a thouſand dangers, and that I ſhall loſe the 
fight of you for ever. In the midſt of that dejection, 
to which the reproaches of my own heart reduce me, 
the only citcumſtance which revives me, is the hope of 


eſtabliſning your welfare, and of making your conditi- 


on, one day or other, brilliant and happy. O my lovely 
Jenny! whoſe beart is fo tender and compaſſionate ; 
do not deprive me of this pleaſing hope ! it is the only 
comſort J have le :. | 

I heard this tedious letter with extreme impatience, 


and even indignation, It appeared to me as a farther 


ſpecimen 
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fpecimen of Lord Danby's artifice: I was not moved by 
his repentance, whether it was real or effected: bl was 
very far from being ciſpoſed to make him any promite, by 
which he might preſerve a right over my perfon. I 
thought myſelf affronted by his propoſitions, and fill 


more ſo by his hopes. Juſt Heaven, ſaid 1, giving way 


to my tears, how much does poverty degrade one in the 
opinion of a baſe mind! Fhis man then thinks it poſſi- 
ble for me to forgive him ! | 

The more I reflected on his offers, the leſs I was diſ- 
poſed to accept of them. T live upon an eſtate which 
he gave me! ſubſiſt on his benefactions! this would have 
been ſetting a price upon my innocence, and an acknow- 
ledgment that Lord Danby had made me a recompenſe- 
for the precious jewel he had dared to raviſh from me. 


My heart deſpiſed his offers; want and miſery were no 


terror to my mind, compared to the ſcandal of owing. 
my ſubſiſtence to him, 

Lidy was of my opinion: ſhe imagined that ſome 
new ſnare was concealed under the appearance of ſuch 
extraordinary ſubmiſſion. At the beginning of my illneſs, 
Francis, who was my Lord's valet de chambre, and like- 
wile his confidant and acccomplice, had told Lidy that 
his maſter was appointed Ambaſſador to Vienna, Lord 
Danby therefore would make a merit with me of an un- 
avoidable abſence, or Francis ſpread this report by his 
order, But whether my Lord ſtayed in England, or 
went to Germany, { wasreſolved to be indebted to him 


for nothing. Without any regard to his intreaties, or to 
that ſort of menace with with he concluded his letter, I 


was going to leave Mr. Palmer's that inſtant ; but Lidy 
repeated to me the impoſlibility of my getting out. 
Francis, and the people of the houſe watched the door 
of my apartment; they would oppoſe my paſſage, ſhe 
obſerved, and abſolutely refuſe to let me go down ſtairs. 
The knowledge of this circumſtance gave. me ſuch cruel 
affliction, that I thought I ſhould not be able to ſupport 
it. It is impoſſible to expreſs what a painful ſenſation: 
we endure, when we are obliged to give way to violence. 
From that day, my diſlike to and contempt for Lord 
Danby; changed into ſuch a ſettled averſion, as even time 
itſelf has never been able to deſtroy or diminiſh, 
dy 
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Tidy had adviſed me not to give way to the violent 
grief which oppreſſed me. She repreſented to me the 
neceſſity of diſſembling with Lord Danby, leſt they who 
wat hed over me ſhould double their vigilance. The 
ſecurity into. which a well concerted anſwer might lull 
him, would leave me at liberty to deviſe ſome means of 
eſcaping from his power. In compliance with her ad- 
vice, I got over my repugnance, and wrote to Lord 
Danby. I told him that I found myſelf fill very weak, 
a id unſettled in my mind, and being deſirous of reflect- 
ing on my preſent ſituation, I thought it would be proper 
to remain eight days longer at Mr. Palmer's. A fitua- 


tion ſo melancholy as mine, I added, would naturally 


diſpoſe me not to reject all the aſſiſtance he offered, if, 
after having found myſelf ſo cruelly deceived, I could 
place any confidence in my betrayer. I concluded with 
aſſuring him that he ſhould ſoon be acquainted with 


- whatever reſolution I thought proper to take. 


I was a hundred times tempted to diſcloſe my whole 
mind to Mrs. Palmer, but one conſideration alone re- 
itrained me. If in fact that poor woman had no ſuſpici- 
ons, if the was a ſtranger to the wretch with whom her 
ill fortune had connected her, why ſhould I undeceive 
her? I thought it would be hard and cruel to facrifice 
her peace to my intereſt. Her aſſiſtance however, be- 
came at length ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that at laſt I 
refolved to ſpeak to her. TI obſerved all the caution ima- 
ginable, in making her my confidant. Without making 
any mention of Lord Danby's accomplices, I acquaint- 
ed her, with his black treachery ; Iſhewed her his letter, 
and conjured her to aſſiſt me in eſcaping from a man 
whoſe love and ſolicitude were equally odious to me. 

cannot tell by what fallacious ſtory they contrived to 
intereſt her in my favour, and to impoſe upon her when 
they firſt comunitted me to her care; but Lord Danby's 
letter left her without any doubt of my fincerity. This 
kind and affectionate woman pitied me, wept with me, 
was aſtoniſhed at her huſband's complaiſance, blamed him 
for uſing force to detain me in his houſe ; the attributed 
this unjuſtifiable proceeding to the looſe way of thinking 


among men, who were always ready, the obſerved, to 
aſſiſt each other in their intrigues, and to combine againſt 


defenceleſs 


L483 

defenceleſs innocence. Though ſhe expreſſed a ſtrong de- 
fire to oblige me, yet ihe d: d not ſeem much inclined to 
oppoſe her huſband's will. Leven perceived that the 
was ſo much afraid of provoking or offencing him, that 
it would be difficult to perſuade her to undertake any 
thing. Nevertheleis | continued t to 1mportune her, and 
ſhe ſeemed to hear me with an: appearance ot tabſence and 
inattention. I ſaw. her eyes fixed on a jewel box which 
ſtood near me ; I bad been juſt looking for a ring of no 
great value which Lord Revel had made me a preſent of 
when I was a child. This box of diamonds drew Mrs. 

Palmer's eyes, and took off her attention from my diſ- 
courſe. Ths pleaſure with which the ſeemed to eye 
theſe jewels, gave m2 an idea of uſing part of them to 
procure my liberty. This was the only occaſion, on 
which I could, without a bluſh, appropriate Lord Dan- 
by's preſents. I took a pair of buckles of great value, and 
rich necklace out of the box. I defired Mrs. Palmer to 
wear them, to receive them as a mark of my gratitude, 


and as a means of reconciling herſelf to her huſband, if 


he ſhould ever diſcover hereaſter that (he favoured my 
eſcape. 


Mrs. Palmer, moved by my tears, and perhaps dazzled 


by the richnels of the preſent, heſitated ſome moments 


longer; at length ſhe yielded to my intreaties, and a- 
grecd to ſecond my ſcheme ſor eſcaping. As it was m 
intention to move out of the way of Lord Danby's re- 
ſearches, it was nupoifble for me to return to Lidy's 
ſiſter. I had no acquaintance, and no one knew me, ſo 
that I was at a loſs where to go. Mrs. Palmer under- 
took to provide nie with a convenient and fecure lodg- 
ing. Ste took it that very day. A worthy widow, vho 
lived in the midit of the city, agreed to receive me. 
Her houſe, conſiſting only of two apartments, which 
were occupied by her and myſelf, I was not expoſed to 
any diiagreeable rencounter. Mrs. Palmer made the a- 
greement about board and lodging. As the widow had 
known her a long while, they eaſily ettled theſe points 
together. 

This material article being regulated, we concerted 
the meaſures which remained for us to take. Many 
circumſtances contributed to render my eſcape lets 


difficult 
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difficult than it appeared to be at firſt. That fare 
week, Mrs. Palmer was to ſet out for Colcheſter, where 
her mother lived. Her huſband ſupped every Thurſday 
at Highgate, with ſome young fellows, who formed a 
ſociety, of which Palmer was the life and foul. As on 
thoſe occaſions he never came home till very late at night, 
he did not uſe to ſleep with his wife. She theretore 
fixed Thurſday evep ing for my eſcape, and the Friday 
following for her own departure. Except two gowns and 
a ſmall quantity of linen, my cloaths, which were in- 
termixed with hers in her trunks, were to be ſent af- 
ter me at leiſure. My mother's picture, taken out of 
the frame, the caſket, which contained her papers, 
the only effects which I was anxious to preſerve, were 
to be ſent after me in the ſame manner. My abſence 
would not be diſcovered till the next morning about 
the hour they uſually attended me. Mrs. Palmer would 
by that time be ſeveral miles off, and conſequently would 
not be expoſed either to Lord Danby's reproaches, or 
to the ſudden impetuoſity of her huſband's reſentment. 
Nothing remained but to defeat the vigilance of Fran- 
cis, which gave us a great deal of trouble ; but at laſt 
we found means to render it of no effect. 

Mrs. Palmer recollected a door in my cloſet, which 
they had been obliged to nail up on account of the 
cold weather. She thewed it to me behind fome ſhelves 
full of books. This door opened to a little terruſs 
which had a communication with her dreſſing room. 
We eaſily removed the ſhelves ; one of the folding 
doors gave way to our united efforts, and afforded me 
the convenience of going in the night-time from my 
apartment to hers, and of carrying away whatever 1 
choſe to take, without being perceived by her ſervants 
or Francis. | 

On Thurſday evening I locked my door on the inſide 
at the uſual time, and waited for the hour appointed 
with great impatience. The clock ſtruck at laſt, and 


I went out through the cloſet with Lidy. We croffed 


the terraſs. Mrs. Palmer received me in rhe dark, at 
the door of her apartment, and conducted me into her 
chamber. I trembled ; Lidy was ſcarce able to ſupport 
herſelf, and our conductreſs being likewiſe in vaſt agi- 
tation, 
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| tration, ſtopped at every ſtep. When the was aſſured 
& that her ſervants, who were ſet down to ſupper, could 
: neither ſee nor hear us, ſhe made us go down fairs 
3 ſoftly, opened the ſtreet door for us without any noiſe, 
4 and put me into the hands of an elderly man, who 

E was the brother of Mrs. Tomkins, where I was going to 

4 lodge. He had waited for me, above an hour, within 


ten yards of the houſe, with a coach ready to recetve 
us. I embraced Mrs Palmer, without being able to ex- 
preſs my gratitude otherwiſe than by my tears: and 1 
made haſte to get into the coach. The honeſt old man 
helped me and Lidy in, took his place next to her, and 
according to his direction, we drove to our new a- 
bode. 

It was near midnight when we reached it. The Miſ- 
treſs of the Houſe received me in a very civil and reſ- 
pectful manner; ſhe took me fora young Lady of qua- 
lity, eſcaped, through Mrs. Palmer's aſſiſtance, from 
the importunate ſollicitations of an intereſted guardian, 
who would compel me to marry his ſon, in orcer to get 
poſſeſſion of my fortune, which had been comn.itted to 
his truſt. I waited at her houſe for the return of an 
abſent relation, and was to be hid from all eyes, till his 
arrival. The prefent of two guineas, which I gave 
her brother for his trouble, made her hope that She 
might reap a conſiderable advantage from a lodger fo 
rich and generous ; a hope, which ſhe was ſorry to re- 
nounce, when time convinced her of her miſtake. ſhe 
ſhewed me into a hanafome and convenient apartment, 
where ſhe left me, after wiſhing me a good night's reſt. 

When 1 found myſelf alone with Lidy, I embraced 
her eagerly ; my heart was relieved from one cauſe of 
inquietude. I was no longer in Lord Danby's power; 
but the recollection that I had been, foon deſtroyed this 
momentary fatisfattion, We wept together along while 
without being able to ſpeak to each other; I hid m 
head in the boſom of that affectionate girl, and claſped 
her to my breaſt. At length, breaking this mournful 
filence: O, my dear Lidy, ſaid I, how bitter is the 
grief which oppreſſes my heart! How different were the 

tears I ſhed at quitting Oxford, and at leaving Lord 
Alderſon's ſeat, from thoſe which this humiliating diſ- 
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grace draws from my eyes. I do not feel within myſelf 
that dignity, that heart-ſelt ſentiment, which in the 
nudft of all my troubles, even in the lap of poverty, 
exalted me in my own eſtimation. Alas! how is this? 
How has the crime of that wicked man reduced me to 
ſuch ſhame and dejection, that I am afraid to look others 
in the face, and bluſh when I turn my eyes upon 
myſelf! 
Do not give way to fuch mortiſying reflections, ſaid. 
Lidy, interrupting me, you have neither offended Hea- 
ven, nor tranſgreſſed the rules of honour ; may your 
tears ever be attended with this conſfolatqgy affurance. 
| Dear Miſs, this conſideration ſhould baniſh inquietude 
4 from your mind, and ſupport you under the misfortune 

1 you deplore; alas, why ſnould you eſteem yourfelf the 

| leſs, when the very man who has fo baſely betrayed you, 
reſpects you ſtill, bluſnes at the advantages he has ob- 
7 tained over you, and cannot reflect upon them without 
ſhame and remorſe ? The ſucceſs of his treachery, is 
become the puniſhment of his crime. He has ſti! that 
ſtrong affection, that ardent paſſion for you which firtt 
led himaſtray ; by having gratified his deſires, he has only 
inflamed them the more; and I much queſtion whether 
your ſufferings. are equal to bis. She then gave me an ac- 
count of great part of the conve:ſationſhe had had with 
Lord Danby ; aid afterwards, endeavouring to divert 
my attention to ſubjects lefs diſguſting, the talked to 
me concerning Lady Rutland, adviſed me to remind her 
of her generous offers, and to revive her tender inclina- 
tions in my behalf by a detail of my paſt ſufferings, 
and an account of my preſent ſituation. 

Mrs. Palmer promiſed to let me know whether the 


— 


left town, ſhe was to enquire where I might direct a let- 


' ter to her, and acquaint me directly. I waited ten days 
| in expectation of ncws from irs. Palmer. At length 
; received my cloaths, together with a letter from her; 


the contents of which redoubled all my afflictions. 
Alfter a ſtay of fix, weeks at Court, Lady Rutland ſet 
out to take her uſual tour, and was then actually mak- 
ing her viſits among the ſeveral friends ſhe had conttac- 
ted in different parts of the kingdom. Without any 
directions 
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directions from her, it was impollible to trace her ſteps, 
or even to come up with her. Mrs. Palmer adviſed me 
to direct letters to Scotland, from whence they would 
be ſent to her. She informed me that Lord Danby being 
eady to ſet out tor Germany, had fallen dangerouſly 
1 Jer huſband and he did not doubt but that ſhe had 
alited me in my efcave ; but Lord Danby being afraid 
of finding her too well acquainted with his conduct, 
and of provoking her to make his ſecret publick, had 
expreſly forbidden Palmer to make her unealy on that 
tub) ect: So that her huſband's reproofs were gentle. 
She concludad with expreiling vaſt concern that the 
ſhould be out of the reach of giving me farther intelli- 
gence, being obliged to embark direfily for Ireland, 
whither her mother and the were going to take poſſeili- 
on of an eſtate, to pait of which their right being liti- 
gated, they would be obliged to make a long ſay. 
This letter afflicted me in a moſt ſenſible manner. 
Lord Danby's iHinefs tetarding his Pn obliged me 
to conceal myſelf, and prevented my going to Mrs. 
Mabel's, whether the neceflity of leſſening my expen- 
ces, made me anxious to return. I gave Mrs. Tom- 
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vance. When we left Mr. Palmer's, we had but twen- 


ty gaineas between Lidy and me. I could not hope 
tor any {pecdy ſupply from Lady Rutland. Neverthe- 
leſs I wrote to her: but what could I expect from this 
application, and when ſhould I know what effect it 
preaeced ? To com picat my 1] fortune, Lidy, my dear 
Toke who took fach pains to comfort me, and uſed all 
et endeavours to divert my attention from my cruel 
alt ane was fo griey woutly affected herſelf, that by 
cezrees, the fel. into ſuch a dec ie, tat neither her 
recard {or me, nor her own natural fortitude, could en- 
: her to withitand it's dangerous effects. She could 
109 © avs. ſhe loic her appetite, and gave way to the 
g. aon n elancholy which preyed upon her ſpirits. 
Pale, weak and dejected, ſne Med her ſtreaming eyes 
pan me; the clatped lier hands together, and holding 
then up :0 Heaven, ſhe cried : Alas! what will ſhe do! 
V\ }:at will become of ker! In what a cruel ſituation 
muſt 1 tcave her! | 
Her 
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Her tears, her inquietude, and her viſibly falling a- 
way, filled me with dreadful apprehenſions. I imme- 
Giately called to her aſſiſtance every ore who could be 
of ſervice to her. Her heavy oppreliton ſoon oblized 
her to keep her bed. I waited on her with that tender 
ſolicitude which friendſhip inſpires. - She ſeemed tho- 
roughly ſenſihle of my kindneſs, did whatever I deſired 
her without heſitation, but nothing revived her. 

tne afitance which her illne fs neceſſarily required, 
and the extravagant price paid for the ſhort viſits of 
taoſe who attend the ſick, reduced me in a few days to 
have :ecourie to the mot fad expedients, and oblized 
me to get iviis. Tomkins to diſpoſe, at a great Citad- 
vantage, of all the effects I had left. I ſaw my necef- 
fities incre=fing every day, and the means of ſupplying 
them grow lefs and lefs. I ſent to Mrs. Mabel, in 
hopes that the ties of blood and friendthip would induce 
her to help her ſite: ; by a trange fatality, Mrs. Ma- 
bel had left off trade, and ſettled in Wales. Mrs. 
Tomkins could not advance the ſmalleſt trifle. She 
told me frequently that ſhe was poor, and had no credit, 
Being miſſed by the fallacious confidence which Mrs. 


x a1mer repoted in ner, me entreated me to return to my 
guardian. She blamed me for my obſtinate behaviour. 
It was in vain for me to aſſure her that no one in the 


world had any concern for me, ſhe would not believe 


me. Her honeſty, her ſolicitude, even her compaſſion 
made her importunate, and ſometimes troubleſome. 
She was in pain to ſee me loſe ſo conſiderably by the diſ- 
poſal of my effects, for which the could get, and that 
with Giffici Ity, a very inconſiderable price. I heard no 
news from Lady Rutland, and had given over the expec- 
tation of any : Time at length having exhauſted my 


little ſtore, I came to that dreadful moment when, 


ſtripped of every thing, I in vain caſt my melancholy 
looks around me, and ſaw nothing remaining which J 
had a power to diſpoſe of. i 

This horrid diſtreſs moved my impatience, and made 
my mind revolt. After a train of tedious and hideous 
reflections, I fell upon the ground, gave full vent to my 
cries and groans, and abandoned mylelf to the violent 
agitations of a mind exaſperated by a continuance of 


adverſity. 
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ad verfity. In the bitterneſs of my. affliction, I never 
a ſed my thoughts towards the ſource of all comfort, 
or implored the protection of that almighty Power which 
upholcs all nature. A daring preſumption miſled me, 
gave me up a prey to diſcontent, by perſuading me 
that the innocence of my conduct ovght to make me 
the object of divine attention, ought to intitle me to 
his aſſiſtance and protection. TI preſumed to judge of 
the dccrees of providence whoſe active vigilance, though 
often concealed from our weak apprehenſions, will ſafe- 
ly direct thoſe who ſubniit to it's guidance, and wait 
with reſignation the effects of it's heavenly will. 

While | was under theſe dreadful agitations, Lidy's 
nurſe came to acquaint me that a clergyman deſired to 
ſpeak with me. He followed her, and came into the 
room as ſhe went out. I turned my head, and looking 
at him with my eyes full of tears, I waited for him to 
explain the occaſion of his viſit, being unable to aſk him 
myſelf. | 

The poor man, moved at the condition in which he 
found me, viewed me with filent attention, and ſeemed 
confounded. I made a ſign tor him to ſeat himſelf. He 


„ . 
zan u 1UW UUW 3 alu Uawing near ro me: A Lady, 
faid he, in a low trembling tone, whoſe generous heart 
delights in relieving the diſtreſſed, underſtood yeſterday 
as ſhe was going out of town, that there was a ſick per- 
ſon here who might have occaſion for her aſſiſtance. 
She left this note with me, charged me to deliver it to 
her, and to alſure her of the continuance of her aſſiſ- 
tance ſo long as her condition makes it neceſſary. While 
he was uttering theſe words, he laid a paper upon the 
marble table which ſtood near me, and covering his 
face with his handkerchief, he went out of the room 
with great precipitation. 

Aſtoniſhed at his aiſcourſe, and at his behaviour, and 
being yet afraid to give way to hope, I took up the pa- 
per: It was a note of fifty pounds. In the firſt tranſ- 
port of 1ny gratitude, I bleſt the generous hand a thou- 
ſand times, waoſe beneſaction had revived my dejected 
ſpirits. I thought that fome heavenly Being had ap- 
peared before me, and miraculouſly conveyed this ſuc- 
cour to me. Iran to acquaint Lidy with this fortunate 

| event, 
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event. I found her all in tears, and Mr. Peters, a 
worthy Eccleſiaſtic, holding her two hands, talking 
eagerly to her, and appearing, as well as ſhe, to be vi- 
olently affected. * 

He was the curate of alittle town in the midſt of the 
county of York. His good diſpoſition led him to Lon- 
don, with a view of doing an important piece of ſervice 
to two of his pariſhioners, who were relations to Mrs. 
Tomkins ; he lodged at her houſe, during his ſtay in 
town. Our meluicholy condition moved his compaſ- 
hon. A truly pious zeal, a fervent charity, inſpired him 
with paternal aflection towards all mankind. This 
worthy Eccleſiaitic irequently viſited. Lidy, prayed by 
ker, comforted ber, and offered her aſſiſtance which 
he could not affo:d. without putting himſelf to incon- 
venience. The income of his living being barely forty 
Povncs a vear; this ſcanty proviſion was icarce ſuffici- 
ent to maintain his family, which conſiſted of a wife 
and two daughters. But the narrowne!s of his fortune, 
did not ar his heart. 8 

Being pleaſed with Lidy's principles, moved by her 
ſtrong attachment to me, affected by the inquietude ſhe 
er prend win regard to my fate, a reſtleſt inquietude, 
which alone was capable of diſturbing the perfect reſig- 
nation of ſuch a ſpotleſs mind; he undertook to eaſe 
her apprehenſions, and todiſcharge her from that pain- 
ful burthen, by taking upon hiunfelf that load of care 
which lay ſo heavy upon her. He promiſed her, he 
ſolemnly proteſted that he would not quit London till 
Heaven had diſpoſed of her, that he would be a ſupport 
to me when ſhe was gone, that he would take me to his 
own houſe, that he would treat me as his daughter, as 
a child whom God himſelf directed him to adopt, and 
ordered him to take particular care of. This aſſurance, 
which in the circumſtances of this venerable Ecclefiaftic, 
was fo exceedingly generous, had the deſired effects. 
It compoſed Lidy's mind, made her turn her thoughts 
towarcs eternity, and wait, with leſs grief and terror, 
in expectation of the moment when the Almighty ſhould 
pleaſe to call her to himſelf. 

She was thanking Mr. Peters, the 1 


the room. When the faw me, ſhe deſited him to ac- 
quaint 
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quaint me with the ſubject of their converſation. This 
worthy Eccleſiaſtic repeated his generous intentions, 
but with great caution, even with timidity. He ſeemed 
to be afraid of wounding my cars by the ſound of theſe 
expreſſions, which are appropriated to diſtinguiſh the 
ſuperiority of the giver, over the indigent wretch who, 
receives the benefattion. He did not endeavour to in- 
ſpire me with gratitude, but to chear my mind with 
healing conſolation ; his view was to make me forget 
my troubles, and net to aſſure me that he would re- 
lieve them. While Mr. Peters was ſpeaking, my mind 
was not ſo much affected with a ſenſe of my preſent ſi- 
tuation, as with the hope of changing it for a better. 
Ah, Madam! Why is not every one bleſt with this ſooth- 
ing method of conterring obligations ! It is not misfor- 
tune alone which humbles us, it is the rude compaſſion 
of mankind. We do not bluſh becauſe we are objects of 
pity, nor does poverty alone debaſe us ; but we bluſh 
to expoſe our want to the eyes of the rich and oftenta- 
tious man, who thinks that his affluence gives him a 
right to deſpiſe the poor, even the poor wretch who 
has ſo nach pride and dignity, as not to deſire either his 
pity or his ſuccour. 

My grateful acknowledgements to Mr. Peters were 
adequate to his kindneſs ; but his diſcourſe ſhocked me 
terribly, by opening my eyes with regard to my dear 
Lidy's condition. The Idea of an eternal ſeparation 
had never entered my mind ; I had great confidence in 
the {kill of the phyſician who attended her. All my an- 
xiety had been confined to the dread of loſing the means 
of obtaining aſſiſtance from an art on which I had great 
dependence. A treacherous hope which my wiſhes 
gave birth to. I now ſaw myſelf at the point of loſing 
my only friend, nothing could reſtore her to me, and I 
was ſoon to experience, that no paſt grief can prepare the 
mind to ſupport a new affliction. But can any grief be 
compared to that occaſioned by the death of a beloved 
friend, to the horror of ſeeing the objects of our afflicti- 
ons annihilated, gone for ever! To find them taken a- 
way by an irreſiſtible power, torn with violence from 
our embraces, and divided from us for ever! How li- 
mited is the feeble power of man! Ah, of what value 

are 
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are all the riches of this world! Alas, they can neither 
- preſerve nor reſtore the precious objects of our tender 


affections! 

I told Lidy and Mr. Peters what a conſiderable pre- 
ſent I had received from the Lady, whoſe benevolent 
heart made her intereſt herſelf in our misfortunes. I 
acquainted them with the comfortable aſſurance with 
which this preſent was attended. May Heaven, Miſs, 
ſaid ſhe, inſpire her with benevolence, and protect you! 
do not leave you abandoned and deſtitute of an aſylum, 
my withes are fulfilled, and my laſt minutes will be 
happy. 

The next day, I gave the bank-note to Mrs. Tom- 
kins to get it changed. The agitation I was in the day 
before, would not allow me to reflect on the circum- 
ſtances of ſuch an uncommon liberality. How could 
my ſituation be known abroad? Who would acquaint 
that Lady with the diſtreſs of a poor ſick girl, to whom 
her bene faction was directed? Why did the clergyman, 
who was intruſted with the pious office of relieving her 
Giſtreſs, execute his commiſſion with me? How did he 
learn my name? How came he to aſk for me, and never 
ſpeak to her, who was the immediate object of that 
Lady's generofity ? Theſe queſtions, which I put to 
Mrs. Tomkins, confounded her. She heſitated, and 
ſeemed afraid of giving me an anſwer. Herconfuſion 
alarmed me ; the object of a ſtrong averſion, as well as 
the object of a tender affection, is ever preſent to our 
minds. I trembled at the thought of Lord Danby ; for 
fear he ſhould have diſcovered the place of my retreat. I 
was ſeized with horror at the ſuppoſition that another 


Palmer might have come, under that reſpectable habit, 


to lay new ſnares to entrap me. | 

Aſter long apologies with regard to her good inten- 
tions, Mrs. Tomkins informed me at laſt, that having 
a niece in Lady Angleſey's ſeryice, ſhe had carried to 
her ſome trinkets belonging to me, for which ſhe had 
been offered only two guineas, and which her brother 


aſſured her were worth twelve: In order to engage her 
niece to ſhew them to her Lady, that ſhe might be able 


to get a price for them more adequate to their value, ſhe 
had diſcloſed the fituation I was in, and complained of 
es 


R 


Mrs. Palmer's indiſcretion, who ought not to have lodg- 
ed two perſons deſtitute of friends and of every aſiſtance, 
in the houſe of a poor woman, whoſe heart was moved 
at their diſtreſs. She confeſſed that my name might 
have eſcaped her, and ſhe ſhewed me a note from Bella, 
her niece, dated three days before the clergyman came 
to viſit me. She therein told her aunt not to give her- 
ſelf any trouble about the trinkets, that Lady Angle- 
{ey would keep them, and would preſently return the 
young Lady the value of them. In the mean while, 
ſhe ſent four guineas to ſupply any pieſent neceſſities; 
I had, in fact, received them: This explanaiion ſatisfied 
me, and made me reſolve, without any ſcruple, to uſe 
this ſupply, which was neceſſary inmy preſent fituation, 
and to excuſe the indiſcretion of Mrs. 'Fomkins, which 


had been the means of procuring it for me. 


Two days afterwards, Mr +Jennifon, the clergyman, 
came to me from Lady Angleſey, and defired leave to 
fee me. I received him in my cloſet ; my melancholy 
dejection affected him exceedingly. He confirmed the 
account Mrs. Tomkins had given, by acquainting me 
that Lady Angleſey, being ſtruck with Lidy's condition, 
of which one of her women had given a moving repre- - 
ſentation, was Extremely ſolicitous to aflif, her. Mr. 
Tenniſon's extreme politeneſs induced him to diſtinguiſh 
Lidy's intereſt from mine; he affected not to know that 
I partook of her diſtreſs, and employed all his addreſs. 
to make me underſtand how advantageous Lady Angle- 
ſey's protection would be to me, it I would agree to 
truſt my welfare in her hands. | 

While he was ſpeaking, I endeavoured to recollect 
à confuſed idea which I had of his features. He did not 
appear to be an abſolute ſtranger to me. I thought that 
I had been acquainted with his perſon either at Oxford, 
or at Lord Alderſon's. But the dread of fome melan- 
choly x kept my mind in continual agitation, and 
would not allow me ſufficient compoſure to dwell tor 
any time upon ſo frivolous an inquiry. 

Mr. Jenniſon's liberal air, his kind expreſſions, the 
gentleneſs and tenderneſs of manners which was con- 
ipicuous throughout his converſation, inſpired me with 
confidence. I neither concealed from him my died 

condition, 
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condition, nor the reſourſes which were propoſed to 
me. Mr. Peters's offer affected hun. greatly. He com- 
mended his zeal, admired it, and pauzed for ſome time; 
then riſing te take his leave, he aſked me If I would 

ive him leave to wait on me the next day at the ſame 
| ny He told me that he ſhould fee Lady Angleſea, 
and would communicate a propoſal to her which he durſt 
not mention to mg, till he knew whether ſte would 
approve of it or not. When he took kis leave, he de- 
ſired that I would not give way to melancholy, and he 
frequently aſſured me that my amiable, qualities would 
procure me the aſſiſtance of compaſſionate and po xerſul 
friends. The next day he was punctual, and unmedi- 
- ately on his coming in, he gave me a note from Lady 
Angleyſey. I opened it with violent agitation, and 
reat he following agreeable contents. 


Lady AnGcLEestEY* to Miſs JIEXXV. 


EAR Mits, I have deſired Mr. Jenniſon to ex- 
plain my intention to you. 'The metit he has 
diſcovered in you, attaches me to your intereit. If 
I was not detained at home by ſome indiſpenſable du- 
ties, I ſhould take a real pleaſure in coming to viſit you, 
and comfort you, and to aſſure you in perſon howdefir- 
ousIam to contract an intimacy with you. Rely on Mr. 
Jenniſon ; he is poſſéſſed of my confidence, and you 
will find him worthy of yours. I will fulfil every en- 
gagement which I enter into through his mediation ; 
and I already ſubſcribe myſelf, in the ſincerity of ny 
heart, your affeCtionate friend, 
* The Counteſs of AxGLEesEx.” 

I was ſo aſtoniſhed and affected at the generous con- 
duct of this Lady, that I could ſcarce find words to ex- 
preſs my gratitude. I would have thanked Mr. Jenni- 
ſon for the coneern he took in the intereſt of an unfor- 
tunate girl; but he interrupted me. Before I acquaint 
you, ſaid he, with the meaſures I have taken, beſore 1 
inform you of their effects, allow me, Mils, to aſk you 
if you have ſeriouſly reflected on the reſolution you 
' ſeem to have taken. The ſupport which has been of- 
fered you, as you acquainted me yeſtercay, ſeems 
very inconſicerable. Mr. Peters is a worthy affectio- 
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nate man. By his propoſal to take you into his family, 
He has conſulted his inclinations rather than his abilities. 
I applaud his noble intentions : But deſtitute as you are 
at preſent, when your compaſſionate tenderneſs has made 
you ſacrifice every thing for the ſake of Lidy, will you 
want nothing but an aſylum? Beſides, do you know 
whether the wife and daughters of that worthy Eccle- 
ſiaſtic will be pleaſed to ſee a ſtranger partake with them 
of that very ſcanty portion of his fortune, to which 
they have a natural right; you yourſelf, will you not 
be under continual uneaſineſs at the thought of leſſening 
that pittance, and of ſeeing the family deny themſelyes 
a great deal, to afford you a little. Miſs Jenny's heart 
will ſigh inceſſantly under ſuch a ſituation. I have by 
my endeayours procured you a retreat more ſuitable to 
your education, to your years, and to your ſentiments. 
Lady Angleſey makes you the offer, and earneſtly de- 
fires that you will accept of it. This Lady is a widow, 
the is young, amiable, virtuous, miſtreſs of her ſortune 
and will ; ſhe has long wiſhed for a conſtant companion, 
whoſe complacent diſpoſition and agreeable temper 
might attach her, and deſerve her confidence: Such a 
one might, in her family, tafte the delights of the moſt 
.engaging — without any degree of reſtraint or 
ſubjection. I ſpoke to her concerning you yeſterday, 
nd you ſuited her exactly. My recommendation, for 
reaſons which are needleſs to mention, is of great 
weight with her. She will receive you kindly, will love 
you, and make your condition happy. Her protection 
will ſecure you from thoſe dangers to which you will be 
.expoſed in London, and you will thereby avoid the re- 
gret of _ chargeable to a man, who is already em- 
baraſſed with providing for the neceſſities of his w] 
1 v4 ſilent, I pauſed, and hefitated. I durſt not re- 
fuſe, and yet was afraid to accept this offer. A thou- 
ſand confuſed emotiens kept my reſolution 'in ſuſpenſe. 
Mr. Jenniſon, ſurpriſed and uneaſy to fee me thus unde- 
termined, expatiated with great earneſtneſs on every par- 
ticular Which he thought might influence me to fo ow 
this advice. Dear Miſs, faid he, in a moving tone, your 
Vol. II. a © intereſt 
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inteteſt alone concerns me; that is my only inducement 
for prefling you to make good ule of my endcavouts. 
Do not reject a ſecure and honourable atylum, do not 
give me the mortification of having iaboured in vain to 
make your lite pleafant and tranqa il, to procure you a 
lure and agrecable citabliſhment, and a friend, who is 
in every reſpect worthy to be ſolicited. 

There we certain ſituations, in which our depreſſion 
of mind Gi!poſes us to avoid every thing which carries 
with it an appearance of ſplendor. It places happi- 
neſs at an infinite diſtance fiom us, and prevents us 
from the exertion of that acticity which is proper to 
attain it, at leaſt fo far as our defires are concerned. 
How oiten had I withed for the condition which was 
now offered to me! At leaving Lord Alderfon's, it 
would have gratified my utmoſt deſires ; but at preſent 
the deject ion which oppreſſed my mind, made me pre- 
fer the humble cot of Mr. Peters, to the brilliant retreat 
which was offered me. Solitude and obſcurity were 
ſuitable to the deep gloom of my reflections; but 
Heaven, whoſe goodne:s threw that worthy paſtor in 
my way to direct my ſteps, to conceal me in the ſhade 
of retirement, to withdraw me from the world where I 


was to experience new afflictions, Heaven, I fay, was 


determined to puniſh my diſcontent, my guilty diftruſt, 


by epening two ways betore me, ard leaving me at liber- 


ty to determine which path I would purſue. 

The repreſentations which Mr. Jenniſon made ap- 
peared to be judicious ; his arguments and his intrea- 
ties at length determined me. I thought it would be 
wrong to abuſe Mr. Peters's good nature, by going to a 
houſe where I might be troubleſome to the owners, and 
occaſion uneaſineſs and diſcontent. Jo interrupt the 
peace of a family who are contented with their middlin 
condition of life, is endeavouring to diſturb the admira- 
ble arrangement of providence, who, by a juſt diſtribu- 


tion of its bleſſings, grants the delights of contentment 


toſuch of its children as are deprived of a more envied 
and leſs happy allotment. 

Theſe conſiderations induced me to prefer Lady An- 
gleſey's kindneſs, to the affectionate offer of Mr. Pe- 


ters. 
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tets. I only defired that he might be informed of Mr. 
Jenniſon's ſolicitude in my behalf, and of the advice he 
gave me, ſubmitting my conduct to the determination of 
that worthy Eccleſiaſtic. I fent for him; he came. Ar 
my requeſt, Mr. ſenniſon acquainted him with Lady 


Angleſey's intentions. I ſhewed him her note, and gave 
him the abſolute power of deciding my deſtiny. 

I ſhould be very forry, Miſs, ſaid that generous man, 
to deprive you of the ailiſtance of a rich and liberal La- 
dy, who is inclined to {erve you. If my fortune was e- 
qual to her's,, I would not yield to her the pleaſure of 
doing you ſervice: But you ought not to balance be: 
tween the offer of her protection and my friendſhip. 
Nevertheleſs, dear Miſs, as content does not always at- 
tend ſplendor, if your ſituation with Lady Angleſey 
does not anſwer Mr. ſenniſon's 1 and the 


wiſhes I form for your happineſs, my houſe ſhal! 


always be open to you. The inclinations and affections of 
great people grow weak by being muitiplied, and ex- 
tznded to ſo many objects]! If Lady Angleſey's incon- 
ſtancy ſhould expoſe you to any uneaſineſs or mortihca- 
tion, remember that you have a friend in ſtore leſs bril- 
liant, but more ſincere. A line from your hand will 
bring me to London. Dear Miſs, he added, while I live, 
| will be a father to you; my abilities are ſmall, but 
my affeQion is great, and will never fail you. | 
Being ſure of not offending Mr. Peters by altering my 
reſolution, I wrote to Lady Angleſey. My letter was 
conceived in terms of the moit reſpeQtul gratitude, 
The anfwer ſhe condeſcended to return, increaſed this 
ſentiment. She kindly avoided every thing which might 
cariy an appearance of diſtance between us. Mr. Jen- 
niſon, when he preſented me with this ſecond proof of 
Lady Angleſey's kindneſs, told me that he had brought 
Bella, Mis. Lomkins's niece, to London; my patroneis 
had ſent her to wait on ine, ande to attend me whenever 
{ propoled going to that Lady. Alas! that time was 
2 to be one of the moſt grievous moments of my 
life. 3 
Lidy deſired to ſee Mr. Jenniſon, and recommended 
me to his care. On the day he ſaw her, ſhe was very ill, 


3 breathed 
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breathed with great difficulty, and could ſcarce ſpeak. 
Notwithſtanding thedirkneſs of the room, the curtains 
being drawn, Mr. Jenniſon perceived that ſhe had but few 
hours to live. In concert with MF. Peters, he took eve- 
ry meaſure ſuitable to the melancholy occaſion ; but he 
could not contrive to fave me from the ſhocking ſcene, 
which he endeayoured to hide from my fight. 

On the evening of that ſame day, towards midnight, 
I was fitting on Lidy's bead's-hed. She aſked for water, 
the nurſe brought her ſome. But as ſhe advanced to the 
light, I perceived ſuch a e and faintneſs on the 
face of my dying friend, that my heart beat within me, 
and a melancholy groan eſcaped me. Lidy ſent her nurſe 
away, took. hold of my hs claſped it feebly, and find- 
ing that I was in a treinble z Why this terror, dear Miſs? 
ſaid ſhe, What are you going to loſe? What would 


6 preſerve? An uſeleſs friend, whoſe zeal has not 


een able to ſecure you. Your cruel adventure has given 
me a deadly wound. I have reproached mylelf bitterly, 
for having been acceſſary to your misforune, by ſuffer- 
ing a man to make his addreſſes to you, in whom I ne- 
ver had a perfect confidence. The conſequences of my 
indiſcreet behaviour in this reſpect, have broken my 
heart: May you, Miſs, never recolle& my fault, for- 

ive it, forget it, andgonly remember the fidelity of my 
. Ah, ceaſe your tears, ſhe continued, in a 
moving accent; do not figh, bear with fortitude this 
loſs, which is flight, when compared to thoſe you have 
endured already. Promiſe me to take comfort; do not 
jet me leave the world with the inexpreſſible grief of 
reflecting that my death is an addition to your misfor- 
tunes. 5 | 
Ah, why, my dear Lidy, do you impute my misfor- 
tunes to yourſelf? ſad I, bedewing her with my tears: 
Live to ſhare them with me, but do not accuſe yourſelf 
as the cauſe of them. Join with me in prayers to Hea- 
ven, pray to God not to expoſe me to the molt ſevere of 


all trials. Let us both ſupplicate the Deity not to di- 


vide our fates. Ah, may his goodneſs prolong your days, 
or ſhorten mine. No, you ſhall not quit me, ſaid J, 3 
ſhall not leave me expoſed to the wide world; you ſhall 
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five for niy fake. While I was ſpeaking, I embraced 
her cloſely : I ſeemed as if I was determined to detain 
her, or oblige het to take me with her. . . . Ah, Max 
dam, why did not the Supreme Being at that time call 
me to himſelf! What a loſs! How grievouſly hare f 
felt it! O Lidy, my ſiſter, my companion, my friend! 
Alas! My tears, my regret, my cries directed towards 
thee, have perhaps, even in Heaven itfelf, dilturhed 
the peace of thy mind, which was endued with too 
nuch ſenſibility. 
remained quite ſenſeleſs on Lidy's bed. When I 
came to myſelt, I found that I was in my own cham- 
ber. Mrs. Tomkins and her niece had carried me thi- 
ther. Mr. Peters and Mr. ſenniſon looked at each other 
in a moving manner. Bella gave me ſome ſalts. Her 
aunt and ſhe ſeemed to be exceedingly affected. I inquir- 
ed after Lidy, no one made me any anſwer. [ repeated 
the queſtion again and again. Mrs. Tomkins at laſt told 
me that Lady Angleſey's coach was at the door, where 
ſeveral of her ſervants waited for my orders. Ah, my 
God! ſaid I, Lidy! mydearLidy is dead! The mourn- 
ful ſilence and melancholy looks of every one around 
me confirmed my misfortune. They could not hold me. 
I ran, or rather fle into her toom. I threw myſelf on 
her lifeleſs, but precious remains . . . . Ah, how ſhall 
I always fix your attention, Madam, on melancholy 
ſubje&ts! Hurried on by the recollection of a grief which 
time has not diminiſhed, F find that i am growing dull 
upon a ſubje& which intereſts me alone. But here 
I top; it is not my intention to move your ſenſibility, 
While I am communicating my misfortunes to you, an 
attempt to make you partake of them wouid be unge- 
nerous. i | 
Mr. Peters undertook to perform the office of a 
friend, and to diſcharge the laſt duties towards a girl of 
whoſe eternal felicity he made no doubt. I left twen- 
ty guineas with him for this purpoſe. I made Mrs. 
omkins a preſent of ten, as a flight recompence for 
her attachment to my intereſt. 1 often embraced the 
good, the worthy Mr, Peters. I received, with due 
xeſpeR, the kind 1 he gave me. I promiſed 
oO 0 
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to write to him, I was unwilling to leave him; but T 
was under a neceſſity of forcing myfelf from that houſe. 
At length, with the aſſiſtance of Bella, Mr Jennifon 
carried me away. I thought that he would preſent me 
to Lady Angleſey himfelf ; but when I was ſeated in 
the coach with Fella, he took hold of one of my hands, 
and tqueezing it gently : Adieu, dear Miſs, ſaid he, the 
tears ſtarting from his eyes, adieu. An indiſpenſable 
duty will keep me abſent from vou a long time. I do 
not know the preciſe time when [ ſhall Bs you again ; 
tut I carry with me the flattering hope of meeting with 
you in a happy ſituation. If Lady Angleſey fulfils her 
engagements, if you are ſatisfied with her conduct to- 
„ ards you, you will ſometimes recollect the man whom 
fl.e honours with her eſteem, and whoſe moſt ardent 
viithes are to deſerve, and hereafter to obtain the title 
of Miſs Jenny's friend. Having ſaid this, he ſhut the 
door, and gave orders to the ſervants; and the coach, 
attended by two men on horſeback, took the road to 
Jutton-court. | 

It was about noon, when I arrived at the ſeat where 
Lady Angleſey then made her reſidence. Bella con- 
ducted me into a magnificent apartment, appropriated, 
as ſhe told me, to my uſe. The minute after, Lady 
Angleſey came in, runnin to me with open arms; and, 
preventing the motion I made to throw myſelf at her 
teet, the exgerly preſſed me to her botom. Wha 
would vou. do, Mits! ſaid he. It is not your patio- 
rets, it is your friend who embraces you. 1 will parti- 
cicate of your uneajinets, till your mind is fuifticiently 
conpotcd to pariake of my jelicity. Ler us from this 
moment baniiit all diſtinction between us; let us hve 
like two allectionate filters, and let no one who ſees us 
together, be able to determine on Which of us fortune 
has been pleated to ſhed her lavours. _ 

This kind reception, the grace, the noble air and a- 


+#41able figute of the perſon who ſpoke thus tencerly to 


me, ſulpended fer a while the painful ſenſe of grief. I 
looked on Lady Angletey as an angel of light. You 
are acquainted with her, Madam, you will not doubt 
but that ſhe nuiſt have mace a powerful impreſſion on : 
unn 
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mind of any ſenſibility and gratitude. My attachment, 
which took birth from this inſtant, has 9 mar 
rown ſtronger, from a more intimate acquaintance with 
bis character. It will continue ſo long as I live. Iam 
ready to give her a moſt powerful proof. Doomed to 
loſe what is dear to me above every thing, I cannot be 
with Lady Angleſey without drawing tears from her, 
and opening an inexhauſtible fource of affiaion to 
myſelf. 

Long watchings, continual inquietude, pungent ſot- 
row, and the agitations Lunderwent through the cread 
of loſing Lidy, and the faint hope of preſerving her, 
threw me into a dangerous inflammation. Lady Angioſcy 
took particular care of me, ſhe honoured me with ſo 
much attention, her kindneſs was attended with {uch 
affecting endearments, ail her actions exarefiect ſuch a 
tender concern for me, that gratitude induced me to 
keep my ſorrows to myſelf, and not to diſcover any ſymp- 
toms of uneaſineſs in the preſence of my generous pro- 
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not get the better of that exceſſive languor which de- 
reſi me. 

Lady Augleſey allowed me to wear mourning for Li- 
dy, and made Bella, who paſſed from her ſervice into 
mine, go in mourning likewite. This girl was the only 


cone who knew the melancholy ſtate of my fortune. 


Her aunt had told her what a Lelpleſs and miſerable con- 
dition J was reduced to, without acquainting her with 
the cauſe of it, to which ſhe was herſelf a ftranger. 
Bella faithfully kept the ſecret, according to my Lady's 
injunctions, with regard to my reſidence in town, and 
my manner of living there. The ret of the family 
thought me a relation of 1 ady Angleſey's, and that I 
was juſt come from the county of Kent. Before ſhe 
preſented me under that character, to her acquaintance, 
ſhe affected to ſpeak of me as a young country girl quite 
baſhful and melancholy, indeed ſomewhat unſocial, who 
being wholly engroſfſed by the recent loſs of her mother, 
was averſe from all conſolation, avoided every opportu- 
nity of diſſipation, and ſeemed to delight in indulging 
her gloomy melancholy. 

C4 My 


321 
My behaviour confirmed the idea which my Lady 
gave of me. I could not perſuade myſelf to ſtay in her 
apartment during the time ſhe received company. When 
any viſitors came, I withdrew precipitately, or if complai- 
ſance detained me, my filence and ſadneſs made me 
quite uſeleſs, and no doubt difagreeable to a circle, 
where there was nothing but gaiety going forward, I 
had no reliih for thoſe frivolous kinds of converſation, 
which turnec on topicks to which I was a ſtranger, and 
which appeared to me either inſipid or diſguſting. 

That kind of misfortune which is attended with in- 
ward humiliation, is impriated upon our whole frame in 
vety viſible characters. It caſts a gloom over our ſpirits, 
as well as over our countenance. It inſpires us with a diſ- 
452% of ners, and curſelves likewiſe; it gives us a ti- 
mid air, and aukward appearance. Under ſuch a ſtate 
every thing is a reſtcaint upon us, every thing perplexes 
us. The attention we draw becomes troubleſome to us, 
becauſe we are afraid of being too cloſely obſerved. Our 
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vere, We do not properly aſſociate with thoſe around 
us, we examine them, we judge them. Py loſing that 
placid difpofiticn which inclines thoſe who are happy 
towards indulgence, our eyes are too much turned to- 
wards the inconveniencies of ſociety, and we do not ſuf- 
ficiently conſider it's advantages. I was a long white be- 
fore I could conceive kow men who were always read 
to ridicule each other, who are inceſſantly tearing och 
others characters to pieces, who made no allowance for 
each others failings nor miſtakes, yet nevertheleſs did 
did not hate each other; nay, upon urgent occaſions, 
would ferve and oblige each other with as much zeal and 
— as if they had the moſt tender affection for one 

nother. 

x My fondneſs for retirement often expoſed me to Lady 
Angleſey's gentle reproofs. Having made heracquainted 
with all the inquietudes which diſturbed my mind, ſhe 
blamed me for ſtill preſerving ſa lively a recollection of 
them. I have been very unhappy myſelf, ſaid ſhe : for- 
merly I ſhed tears as you do now; like you I had con- 
tracted the habit of weeping and ſighing, quite * 

rom 
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from the world. The change of my fortune then made 
no alteration · in my diſpoſition ; but gratitude, reaſon and 
friendſhip, have at length reſtored to me that ſerenity of 
countenance, which beſpeaks inward content of mind. 
The generous friend, whoſe ſolicitude prevented my de- 
ſires, and exceeded my hopes, would never have enjoy- 
ed the favours he bellowes, if he had thought thatthey 
did not contribute to my happineſs. Follow my example 
my dear Jenny, ſhe continued, embracing me; you are 
no longer deferred: Do not ſay any more, nay do not 
think that the univerſe only preſents to your imagina- 
tion a vaſt deſert, where you tread with faultering and 
with trembling ſteps Ie: cuſe your ſhedding tears to the 
memory of Lidy ; but ought you to lament her for e- 
ver? Why will you perſiſt in calling to mind what is 
paſt, and turn away your eyes from the agreeable proſ- 
pe& on which they ought to be fixed at preſent? Of 
what avail are your vain regrets on account of an adven- 
ture at which Lord Danby alone has reafon to bluſh ? 
Is there any thing for which you can juſtly reproach 
yourſelf? You weep, dear Miſs, faid the, redoubling 
her careſſes, you weep; my arguments do not 
perſuade you; my friendſhip cannot comfort you; 
you think yourfelf ſo miſerable,. that you tEink it 
impoſſible ever to forget your misfortunes. Ah, what 
would you feel then, if love, adding it's reſtleſs torments 
to your misfortunes, ſhould make yout grief a hundred, 
nay a thouſand times more pughent? Your credulity 
has been: abuſed, but not your confidence. It was an 
affectionate partiality Which led you to give credit to 
Lord Danby's vows. He was indifferent to you; you 
now deſpiſe, you hate him, your ſentiments with regard 
to him are invariable, but what if you loved him and 
hated him at the ſame time; if, while you avoided him, 
you had an ardent and inceſſant longing to ſee Lim ; if 
the tie which united you, ſhould be dear to your atiec- 
tions; if in looſing the huſband, you regretted the lo- 
ver; if like me, ſeduced by all the engaging circum- 
ſtances of love, you had made an uncommon facri::ce 
with the view of rendering the object of your ſincure 
affections happy, and of being indebted to hin: for y 
own felicity ; if you had ever experienced the crvc [+ 
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ment of loving, of adoring an ungrateſul . . . How, 


Madam, ſaid J, interrupting her, with equal aſtoniſh- 
ment and concern, have you ever felt the pangs of 


grief! Has the lovely Lady, Angleſey placed her affecti- 


ons on an ungrateiul object! Has ſhe ever met with 
mortihcations ! Ah, wh eretore, Miſs, ſhe replied, where- 
fore ſhould not | undergo the common lot of all mortals? 
How have I deſerved to enjoy happineſs without allay ? 
When my tears ſtreamed apace, I had not the pleaſing 
comfort which ought to ſtop the current of yours. My 
own imprudence was the cauſe of my misfortunes.” An 
indiſcreet fondneſs made me give way to my inclinations, 
and yield to the importunities of a lover. Men have 
the art toperſuade us that their happineſs is in our hands. 


From this dangerous ſuppoſition, which is too ſtrongly 


imprinted in our minds, ariſes that generous pity, that 
kind condeſcenſion to their deſires, which the ungrate- 
ful wretches call a weakneſs, When it ceaſes to make 
them happy. eos. bran + , 

Yes, my dear Jenny, continued the Counteſs, I Have 
met with mortifications. By gratifying my moſt ardent 
withes, I incurred the juſt pumiſhment.of a conduct which 


was both raſh and cruel, as it afflicted two noble fami- 


lies, who at that very inſtant were ſolicitouſly engaged 
in ſecuring tome an immenſe fortune. I ſee in your 
eyes, ſaid ſhe, how difficult it is for you ro imagine that 
my condition has ever been otherwiſe than happy. My 
dear friend, do not deceive vourſalf; the account which 
Fam going to give you, will convince you how much 

you are miſled by appearances. | 
If you were an entire ſtranger, Madam, to the event 
which cauſed Lady Angleley's uneaſineſs, I ſhould be ſi- 
lent on that head. But I think it my duty to acquaint 
yon with ſome particulars which will contribute 
to clear her from the imputation of ingratitude and ob- 
flinacy, of which ſhe was accuſed at that time. Lord 
Arundel, whoſe intereſt was ſo much affected by an-in- 
diſcretion to which he fell a victim, has, by his eſteem for 
his ſiſter-in-law, juſtified her conduct. The continu- 
ance of that Nobleman's friendſhip, is the higheſt en- 
conium on Lady Angleſey. He might have been civil 
to - 
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to her, and have endeavoured to make her life pleaſant 
and agreeable; but he would never have been her friend. 
if he had not diſcovered in her a character, a turn of ſen- 
timent worthy of his attachment. Youth and love may 
lead us aſtray. My Lady's indiſcretion will appear very 
excuſeable. All her acquaintance, whom ſhe honours. 
with her intimacy, do juſtice to the reſpeQable qualities 
of her heart. Read then, Madam, read the faithful nar- 
rative ſhe made me; ſhe ſpeaks in her own perſon, and I. 
intreat you to hear her with indulgence, 


* 
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The Hiftory of the Counteſs of AxcLEsey. 


AHE Earls of Arundel and Latimer, who were 

intimate friends from their childhood, were mar- 
ried at the ſame time to two daughters of the late Lord 
Angleſey. The eldeſt brought no advantage to Lord A- 
rundel, but a title for his ſecond ſon. The youngeſt, who 
was very rich, by means of an inheritance ſhe derived 
from one of her aunts, brought a conſiderable acceſſion 
to Lord Latimer's fortune. Lord Arundel had two ſons. 
It pleaſed Heaven to bleſs his friend with one daughter 
only. Her name was Sophia, and ſhe was from her ve- 
ry birth deſigned for the young Lord Angleſey. Lady 
Latimer's partiality to the name of her anceſtors, and 
the uninterrupted friendſhip between the two families, 
made them ſtrongly inclined to form an alliance which 
would make the fortunes of the two brothers equal, 
without doing any prejudice to the rights of the elder. 
The two children, who had been engaged to each other 
from their infancy, were farther attached by a ſolemn 
deed : Whereby the party, whoſe inclinations ſhould be 
contrary to this ſettlement, and oppoſe the intended 
union, was cut off from all expectations. This deed was 
valid only on the ſuppoſition of Lady Sophia's being ſole 
heireſs to the family eſtate. Cady Arundel and the Earl 
of Latimer dying foon after it was ſigned, their wills 
gave it additional confirmation. 

General Hymore, who was a Baronet, and a relation 
to Lady Latimer, had been her guardian. She regarded 
him as a friend, Whoſe fondnef; and ſolicitude had been 
deyoted to the attention of making her rich and happy. 
Since the marriage of his ward, the peace giving him an 
opportunity of retirement, he made his abode in the 
county of Kent, where he had a ſmall eſtate, but de- 
lightfully fituated. Lady Latimer, who became a wi- 
dow at the age of twenty, found that ſhe had ſtill occa- 
ſion for this friend's aſſiſtance. She earneſtly importu- 
ned him to return to London; but he could not conſent 
to quit a retirement, to which love had attached him, 
and which mace him happy. 1 
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He had lately married Miſs Volſeley, whoſe family, 
youth and beauty were all her fortune. I was the%nly 
fruit of their union, and when my father died was ſcarce 
three years old. By his death Lady Hymore loſt ſeveral 
conſiderable annuities, which enabled them to live in 
affluence and ſplendour. Lady Latimer was acquainted 
with her, and had a very affectionate regard for her. 
She preſſed her to come to town, with a view to ſolicit 
an augmentation of the penſion, which is uſually allowed 
to the widows of thoſe who have defended their coun- 
try. My mother, having determined to follow her ad- 
vice; was reſolved not to leave me to the care of ſtran- 

ers. Six weeks after my father's death, ſhe ſet out far 
ks and took me with her. | 

Lady Latimer infiſted on her accepting, an apartment 
in her houſe. I partook of Lady Sophia's, her daugh- 
ter, who was but two years older than myſelf. Lady 


Latimer took ſuch delight in Lady Hymote's company, 


ſhe importuned her ſo ſtrongly not to return into the 
country, that after having finiſhed her buſineſs at court, 
my mother yielded to her friendly intreaties, and con- 
tinued to live with her. But whether the foggy air of 
London did not agree with her conſtitution, or whether 
ſhe brought to town with her a propenſity to the moſt 
cruel of all diſtempers, ſhe was attacked by a conſump- 


tion, of which ſhe languiſhed for ſome time, and at laſt 


died, four years after my father. | 
Lady Latimer's fincere friendſhip did not expire with 
my mother. She became a parent to me, and punctu- 
ally fulfilled the promiſe ſhe made to Lady Hymore in 
her laſt moments, never to forſake me. She continued 
to educate me with Lady Sophia ; her maſters were mine 
alſo ; her mother's attention and careſſes werediſtribut- 
ed equally between us. Notwithſtanding the difference 
between my moderate fortune, and her's which was jm- 
menſe, we were attended and cloathed alike. Whilewe 
were ſo young as toremain in a ſtate of happy ignorance, 


with regard to the advantages annexed to riches, we lived 
together in a tolerable degree of r Being of a 


mild diſpoſition, I was not inclined to diſpute with her 
that ſuperiority which her haughty temper made her 
aſſume over our little play-fellowe, and over myſelf. 
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When my reaſon grew ſtronger, I became leſs complai- 
fant. When I preceived that the difference of our for- 
tunes made her ſo arrogant, I thought it a diſgrace to me 
to give way. Our chilciſh plays were often interrupted 
by little bickerings, and oftener ſtill were wholly put an 
end to by downright quarrels. | 

Lady Sophia, though ſhe had no diſagreeable ſeatures, 
was neither handſome nor pretty. Her perſon had no- 
thing ſtriking in it. When you looked at her, you could 
not help conſidering the reaſon why the did not inſpire 
you with any kind of ſentiment. But her temper did not 
occaſion the ſame indifference : It made her intolerable 
to every one who had the misfortune to be under her 
ſubjection. Arrogance, car rice, and vanity, made up the 
ſum of her character. She was obſtinately bent on at- 
taining whatever ſhe deſired ; ſhe would have it that 
inſtant ; but the objects of her defires changed with 
ſuch rapidity, that it was impoſſible to gratify them time 
enough to prevent the inconſtancy of her taſte, and the 
mutability of her fancy. | 

The young Lord Angleſey, who was often admitted to 
play with us, was continually offended at Lady Sophia's 
whimſical extravagance. She required a degree 7 cath 


2 from him, which he was not diſpoſed to ſhew _ 


er. Being forced to pay conſtant court to her, and to 
ſeem always ready to oblige her, he conſidered the ne- 
ceſſity he was under of viſiting her, and paying ſuch 
aſſiduous attention to her, as a diſagreeble and conſtrain- 
ed duty. A natural inclination induced him to prefer 
me; I perceived it. He durſt not freely give way to his 
affections; and I was afraid of diſcovering that I took 
notice of them. Our ſituation taught us both very ear- 
Iy to conceal our ſentiments, We learned to difſemble 
them before we were well acquainted with them. The 
young Lord ſtudied my taſte, I adopted his ; 
if I was fond of an amuſement, it became agreea- 
ble to him.: Whatever he propoſed, I liked it immedi- 
ately. He 1 N gave me in private the flowers 
which Lady Sophia had made him a preſent of, or 
brought me {ome trifle which my companion had aſked of 
him in vain. I began to be pleated with theſe little ſacri- 
fices, and did not foreſee the dangerous conſequences o- 
theſe growingafliduities, But our childhood paſſes away 
inſenſibly j 
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inſonſibly; we become mature; our inclinations ripen 
with us; our underſtanding expands, our minds open, Cer- 


1 


tain confuſed emotions affect our hearts, which make us 
ſenſihle of, and fond of our exiſtence. Every thing then 


wears a new appearance; ſelf-love takes place, which 


teaches us to diftinguith thoſe who are ſtudious to oblige 


us, and too often induces us to reward the firſt homage 
paid, to our charms, with the return of a ſincere affection. 
Nothing could be more amiable than Lord Angleſey. 
did not leave Lady Sophia, and had an opportunity of 
ſeeing him every day. We faid nothing particular to 
each other, but we were continually converiing with our 
eyes. Withoutany previous explanation concerning the 
meaning of our looks and gelitures, we readily underſtood 
them. In time, all our actions and. motions became a 
kind of ſignificant language which expreſſed what paſſed 
in our hearts. This dumb correſpondence was at that 
time confined to communicate the mutual diſguſt, which 


Lady Sophia's haughty temper gave us; but it extended 


every day, and the more we advanced 1n years, the more 
lively and intereſting it became. 

Sir Charles Arundel, the Earl of Angleſey's brother, 
viſited us but ſeldom. Being brought up about the 
Prince of Wales, the aſſiduity with which he paid his 
court to him, and his vaſt application to his ſtudies, en- 
groſſed his whole time. He already diſcovered many 
diſtinguiſhed qualities, and uncommon virtues. He ex- 
preſſed great friendſhip tor me; but Lady Sophia's tem- 
per diſguſted him, and her capriciouſneſs kept him at a 
diſtance trom us. | | 5 

She was fifteen, I was thirteen, and Lord Angleſey 


ſeventeen, when the two brothers ſet out to viſit the dif- 


ferent courts of Europe. The Earl wept when he took 
leave of us; my tears accompanied his. His abſence 
occaſioned me uncommon concern. 'Two months after 
his departure, Lord Arundel engaged Lady Latimer to 
paſs a ſummer in Hertfordſhire, where he had an eſtate. 
She took her daughter with her, and I attended them. 
Though it was the moſt delightful ſpot in the world, 
though there were a thouſand different amuſements, 
borſe races, and a crowd of company, yet nothing could 


replace in my affection. the pleaſure of ſeeing Lord An- 


gleſey: 
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leſey : I continually regretted the loſs of ſuch delight- 1 
ful ſociety, which was grown habitual to me. My 1 
thoughts being conſtantly employed about him, I in- | 
dulged the pleaſing recollection, I called to mind his fea- 4 
tures, his actions, his moſt inlifferent expreſſions. I 1 
loved to hear his name mentioned. When Lord Arun- 
del received letters from his ſons, my heart fluttered; 
my eyes were fixed upon them; and the ſight of them 
occaſioned me the moſt violent emotions. If he read 
any paſſages to Lady Latimer or her daughter, I liſten- 
ed with cloſe attention. I was afraid, and yet wiſhed, 
that he ſhould make mention of me in his letter to the 
Earl. A mere compliment from him put me in confuſion, 
and made me glow with bluſhes ; I ſeemed as if I had 
a ſecret to conceal, and I thought that the moſt diſtant 
expreſſion might make a diſcovery. | 
hatever belonged to Lord Angleſey began to be 
dear to my affections. Lord Arundel became the ob- | 
ject of my attention and complaiſance. I diſtinguiſhed. 
him by the moſt flattering * and beer. his con- 
verſation to every other pleaſure which depended on my 
choice. The ſtate of my mind gave me a ſerious and 
thoughtful turn. It occaſioned that nobleman to take 
an attachment to me. My talents amuſed him, and at 
length he began to reliſh my humour. My diſpoſition, 
the openneſs and ſincerity of my ſentiments, inſpired. 
him with efteem and friendſhip for me. By degrees my 
features made a ſtrong impreſſion on his ſenſes, and he þ 
was paſſionately fond of me, before he ſuſpected that a. 
child could make a conqueſt of him. 
Lord Arundel ered into his forty-ſixth year. He 
was well made, and might ſtill hope to make himſelf a- 
greeable. His extreme fondneſs tor Sir Charles, made 
him averſe ſro mall thoughts of a ſecond marriage. He 
was unwilling to leſſen the fortune of that favourite ſon, f 
by introducing brethren, whoſe ſhare might leſſen his. ? 
He ſtruggled againit his mclinations, and carefully con- 
cealed them ; without taking any reſolution to deprive.- 
himſelf of the pleaſure of ſeeing me, he fmothered his 
affections within his own boſom, and ſeemed perſuaded, . 
from my behaviour to him, that 1 ſhould | Sake! vo 
with him, if I knew his partiality for me. 


After | 
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After two years abſence, Sir Charles and his brother 
returned to London. On ſeeing each other, we were. 
ſtruck with equal ſurprize. We admired the alteration 
which time had made in us both. My Lord ſeemed to 
be of compleat ſtature. His features being more ſettled, 
made him appear {till more amiable. I was grown; and 
he found new charms in me. When he firſt ſaluted me, 
he was confuſed, and the ſight of him perplexed me. 
We could not ſpeak to each other, but I preſently read 
in his eyes that I ſtill retained a preference in his heart ; 
and] felt a ſecret pleaſure in perceiving that he enter- 
tained the ſame indifference as ever towards Lady Sophia. 
His preſence inſpired me with delight; nevertheleſs, 
from an emotion for which I ſhould then have been at 
a loſs to have accounted, I found myſelf diſconcerted by 
the attention he paid to me, and the encomiums he be- 
ſtowed on me. I bluſhed at ſeeing him make the fame 
ſigns, which were formerly ſo ſamiliar between us. So 


far from returning them, I caſt my eyes downwards, and 
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tion. For ſeveral days, I was afraid to behave other- 
wiſe than with a kind of reſerved politeneſs, which 
might eaſily be miſtaken for indifference, 

One evening he ſeized the opportunity when Lady 
Sophia was engaged; he gave me a letter; and with a 
moſt ſerious and affecting air, he deſired me to read it 
with attention, and anſwer it with kindneſs. 

Theſe few words, the moving manner in which he 
uttered them, his expreilive looks, and the fight of the 
paper he put into my hands, filled my mind with con- 
akon and agitation. I took the letter, and put it up 
directly. When I was alone, I opened it eagerly, and 
read the following contents: 


Lerd 
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Lord AxGLESEY'S Letter to Miſs ADELINE HyMoRE, 


- 


F Miſs Adeline had not forgotten a time, which is 
ever preſent to my remembrance ; if ſhe ſtill un- 
derſtood the language of my eyes; if, as formerly, ſhe 
* would condeſcend to talk to me with her's, I ſhould 
not be obliged to put her in mind of a friendſhip which 
is estinct in her boſom, though ſtill lively and ardent 
in mine. | 
* During a tedious and melancholy abſence, I have, 
though diſtant ſrom you, preſerved the remembrance 
* of your infancy, of your favours, of that delightſul 
* ſympathy which then united our hearts by unknown 
ties. I try, in vain, to recover the traces of thoſe 
happy times: Mits Adeline has cffaced me from her 
memory. 
* Gi what ſervice would that friendſnip, of which you 
cruelly deprive me, be to me at prefent ! Dear Miſs, 
+" "ou took oott in my concerns. how . ehi=o have 


6 2 


« {to entiuſſ to your confidence. I love and I hate: 
* conſtrained to pay my addreiles to a perſon who is diſ- 
'* agreeable to me, I cannot gain accets to the object of 
my affections. I ſee her whom I love, and cannot 
* ſpeak to her. I had but one way of expreſſing my love. 
Signs, which were formerly intelligible, would till 
« ivtern-et my ſentiments, and ſhe who is dear to my 
* foul, woutd con:prehend their meaning; but kow ſkall 
* Texplain myt:eit ? Miſs Adeline turns ber eyes away 
from me. She would read in nine that my heart a- 
« dotes her! But, ungrateful as ſhe is, ſhe will no longer 
* underſtand me.” | 

I read this letter again and again, being ſo much af- 
ſected the firſt time I ran it over, that I could not un- 
deritand the meaning. I repeated theſe words with a 
kind of tranſport : She would read in mine that my heart 
adores her. I did not yet know the nature of my affection 
for Lord Angleſey. This tender expreſſion wasa ray of 
light which led me to diſcover the nature and violence 
of my paſſion. Giving full ſcope to that enchanting 
confuſion which agitates our minds, on the firſt ayowal 
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of a ſondneſs which we inſpire and feel in return, I wrote 
to the Earl. - My hand followed with rapidity the dic- 
tates of my heart. I reproached myſelf for a conduct 
which had given him uncaſineſs, and I thought that I 
could not be ſufficiently ſincere and tender in making re- 
paration for my injuſtice. 

Ihe next day, I ſeriouſly reflected on my own ſitua- 


tion, and on that of Lord Angleſey ; to whom was [ 


going to confeſs my inclinations? Toa man with whole 
engagements I was acquainted, whoſe unavoicable u- 
nion with Lady Sophia was to be concluded in two 
months; I fighed. Tears eſcaped from my eyes: I 
found my affections unhappily placed, and was afraid that 
I ſhould act wrong in Ae my ſentiments. I was 
going to tear the letter One of our attencants, com- 
ing from Lady Latimer to look for me prevented my in- 
tentions. The letter remained in my boſom ; but 1 made 
a firm reſolution not to deliver it, and to conceal my 
tenderneſs for Lord Angleſey. I did not know at that 
time what dominion the defires of a favourite lover aſ- 
ſome over our will; and wirn what catc they fruſtrate 
all our reſolutions not to gratify them. 

When I faw Angleſey come in, I no longer applauded 
the ſactifice I had made to reaſon and duty. [ felt vn- 
common uncaſineſs at being forced to exert ſuch a pain- 
ful effort. He never before appeared fo amiable and 
engaging. His nncertainty whether 1 fhould favour bis 
uddretes, gave him an alt of inquictude, which was high- 
ly attecrins, | was afraid to look towards him, but when 
he fpoxe, the mildneſs of his accent threw me into an 
agitution, and his* converts tion affected me with a ten- 
der and Compaſſionate ſympathy. I was conſcicus that 
I ſhould make him uneaſy by refuſing the anſwer he in- 
treated. He aſked for it by reiterated ſigns, which I too 
well underitood. Every motion expreſſed his impatience. 
I made a ſign, by which I gave him to underſtand, that 
it was in vain for him to expect an anſwer, His counte- 
nance was immediately overcait with melancholy, a gloo- 
my inquietude darkened every feature. I perceived him 
change colour, and labour to ſuppreſs the ſtarting tear. 
My heart was moved; my prudent reſolutions vaniſhed; 
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make ſuch uſe of it, as he judged beſt 
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his ſufferings made me forget every thing; and yielding 
tohis ſecret importunities, I had the weakneſs to give 
him the letter. 

From that time, we never paſſed a day without wri- 
ting to each other. Being devoted to love, I baniſhed: 
from my thoughts every reflection which might oppoſe 
this pleaſing propenfity ; Fond letters, which were the 
only interpreters of our ſentiments, ſerved to increafe 
their vivacity. We were delighted with interchanging 
mutual aſſurances of eternal affection, and we forgot the. 
11nprobability of it's promoting our happineſs. Satisfied 
with loving each other, and with. the opportunities 
of declaring our fondneſs, this ſecret commerce ſeemed 


to complegt our felicity. The approach of Lady Sophi- 


a's marriage afflicted me greatly, but without occaſioning 
that kind of uneaſineſs which ariſes from jealouſy. The 
innocence of my inclinations did not allow me the hope 
of ever acquiring the rites of a wife. Being from my in- 
fancy accuſtomed to refle on this marriage, I comfor- 
ted myſelf with the hope that I ſhould never live- apart 
from Lord angle ey, though I could not be married to 
him: I was ſtill to accompany Lady Sophia; and every 
with which I formed in the ſimplicity of my heart, war 
confined to the pleaſure of having Lord Angleſey always. 
in my fight. I thonght his deſites were of the ſame na- 
ture, and I was: a ſtranger to his intentions. An unfor- 
foreſeen accident made a change in our fituation. I 
thought my own extremely miſerable, but my Lord o- 


vercame all the difficulties which oppoſed his incli- 


nations. 


Lady Sophia's wedding was to be celebrated in three: 


weeks, when Lord Arundel received the news of his 
brother's death, who had for a long time been governor 
of Carolina. Being very old, and having loſt his only 
ſon, he appointed Sir Charles, the eldeſt of his nephews, 
his heir, and left Lord Angleſey five and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling in bank ftock : He obliged his heir 
to pay this ſum into my Lord's own hands, intending 
that he ſhould enjoy it freely and independently, and 

* his intereſt. 


This legacy gave Lord Angleſey a pleaſure, which ſur- 
priſed 
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8 
riſed all who were intimately acquainted wih him. 
f Yrom the known generoſity of his diſpoſition, no one 
could have imagined that an increaſe of fortune could 
have tranſported him ſo much. 
| An exact ſchedule of the Governor's immenſe effects 
came to London, together with his will. Upon exami- 
ning the ſchedule, Lord Arundel found thoſe defires te- 
vive within him which. he had ſuppreſſed, but of 
which the principle was till ſubſiſting. He thought 
he might give way to his inclinations, and gratify a paſ- 
fion which his children's intereſt no longer induced him 
to oppoſe. Sir Charles became immenſely iich by this 
inheritance. Lord Angleſey had his uncle's legacy, his 
wife's fortune, and Lady Latimer's, which was ſecured 
to him. Lord Arundel himſelf was in poſſeſſion of a 
large fortune : So much riches in his family, left him at 
liberty to enter into new engagements, without prejudice 
to his children, who were ſo well provided tor; he was 
now in a condition to make a ſettlement on a wife, to 
make a proviſion for younger children, if his ſamily en- 
' creaſed, and to ſecure a comfortable old age, by chu- 
Fing a companion who 2 be attached to him from 
motives of gratitude. As he had a regard for Lady La- 
timer, he entruſted her with his ſentiments and deſigns; 
* | _ he aſked her advice, and ſubmitted his conduct to her 
 ' decifion. © 
| That Lady, whoſe kindneſs to me had never been 
impaired, having been able to collect, from the ſhatter- 
ed remains of my fortune, no more than five thouſand 
pounds, did not expect to find a match for me ſuitable 
: to my birth, and the narrowneſs of my fortune present- 
dd her eatertaining any thoughts of marrying me. Lord 
: | Arundel's intentions delighted her; ſhe approved of the 
, Propoſal, and in my name, accepted the honour he de- 
ſigned me. Being of an eager, as well as of an obli- 
ging diſpoſition, he began to talk about the ſettlement, 
and to fix the day of our, marriage. In leſs than two 
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; hours, every thing was propoſed, approved, and agreed 
: upon between them, and their _ irevocably paſſed. 
3 Delighted with the ſplendid fortune which was pro- 
poſed for me, and not e but that I ſhould readi- 


Iy acquieſce, Lady Latimer haſtened to inform me on 
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I was to accompany her daughter to the altar. She 
wiſhed me joy, by the title of Counteſs of Arundel, 
which I was to take upon me. At the ſame time, ſhe 
introduced my Lord into my clolct, prefented him to 
me as a generous love, ordered me to treat him with 
kindneſs, and be diſpoſed to beſtow my heart when J 
received his hand. She then withdrew, to give him an 
opportunity of explaining his inten:ions himielf. - 
Being quite aſtoniſhed, confounded and perplexed, I 
remained motionleſs, and .almott ſtupid. My Lord 
ſpoke to me, and I did not hear him. He took hold of 
one of my: hands, which he kiſſed, and I had not the 
power to withdraw it. I do not know how long his vi- 
fit continucd; I had no recolleQion of any thing that 
pailed, Being too prone to flatter himſelf, he conſtrued 
my confuſion and ſilence into an approbation of his ad- 
dreſſes. He attiibuted my behaviour to that fear and 
perplexity which one of my ſex and age might natural- 
ly be ſuſceptible of upon ſuch an occaſion. He thovght 
that I entertained a partiality in his favour, and he 
gave me to underſtand as much. Till that moment, 
my looks might have afſu:ed him of the ſincerity of my 
friendſhip ; but his preſent intentions deſtroyed that ſen- 
timent. I loved Lord Angleſey's father, but I deteſted 
his rival ; and the firſt emotion which brought me to 
myſelf, was that of a ſettled averſion from Lord Arundel. 
At length he left my cloſet. . I no fooner loſt fight of 
him, than my eyes guſhed with tears. Being accuttom- 
ed from my infancy to obey Lady Latimer, to regard 
her as my mother, it Cid not even enter into iy head, 
that it was poſſible for me to reſiſt her commands. My 
marriage ſeemed inevitable; and I grieved beyond mea- 
ſure. My heart was pierced with ſorrow when I faw 


all my hopes overthrown. I was not allowed to ac- 


company Lady Sophia at Lord Angleſey's, I was to re- 
nounce the happineſs of paſſing my days in his compa- 
ny. Iwasto do much more! I was commanded to 
love another. I was not at liberty to preſerve my ſenti- 
ments towards him, nor to wiſh the continuance of his. 
As his father's wife, my duty would put me under the 
cruel neceſſity of forgetting his love, and of offacing 
the recollection of my own. 


Lady 


„ 


Lady Latimer came into my cloſet again. Aſtoniſli- 
ed to find me in tears? What childiſhnets is this, Miſs 
Adeline! ſaid ſhe. Wherefore are theſe tears? When 
I come to rejoice with you on your good fortune, I 
find you quite inſenſible to my ſolicitude for your wel- 
fare, to your own intereſt, and to the honour done you 
by an union with one of the Peers of the realm. Can 
you have any objections to Lord Arundel's addrefles ? 
Speak, Miſs, explain to me the meaning of this unac- 


countable affliction, which I never expected. What 


could I anſwer ? My only objection to my marriage 
was my affection for Lord Angleſey. No other reafon, 
for reiuſing Lord Arundel, occurred to my mind. I 
hoped, Madam, I hoped that I ſhould never leave you, 
faid I at length, my tears ſtreaming ſtill faſter. I 
thought to have lived with Lady Sophia ; my heart flat- 


tered itſelf that fg would allow me always to preſerve 


the fond title of your daughter. I deſired no other, 
I wiſhed for no other. Ah, my dear 
child, you will ſtill be more cloſely related to me by this 
alliance, ſaid my Lady, interrupting me and pre wean. 


me affectionately. We ſhall make but one family, and 


the Counteſs of Arundel will be as dear to me as ever 
Miſs Adeline was. Then, pleaſantly turning my un- 
eaſineſs into matter of raillery, ſhe left me, deſiring me 
to aſſume a more chearful air, and diſpoſe myſelf to re- 
ceive the congratulations of my friends, and the aſſidu- 
ities of Lord Arundel in a ſuitable manner. 

They were fo far from foreſeeing any obſtacle to this 


marriage, that it was treated of without any affectation of 
ſecreſy. Before the day was over, the report had ſpread 
abroad, and my Lord was complimented that very even- 


ing. 

When Lady Latimer left me alone, I opened the let- 
ter which I had ready for Lord Angleſey. I added by 
way of poſtſcript, the dreadful tidings of his father's 
intentions, the account of his viſit, and of Lady Lati- 
mer's conſent. Being under the influence of that per- 
ſuaſion that my obedience was indiſpenſible, I did not 


aſk for his advice or aſſiſtance, but only ſolicited his 


kind compaſſion. I only wiſhed that he might ſympa- 
thize with me, pity me, partake of my troubles, and 
mingle his tears with mine. My melancholy expreſſions 
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repreſented the diſtreſſed ſtate of my mind, but did not 
ſuggeſt any idea of oppoſition. I did not think that I 
was at liberty to oppoſe Lady Latimer's will, and I 
conſidered myſelf as a devoted victim, which could not 
avoid its deſtiny. | 

In ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, ſolitude would have 
been agreeable to me; but the neceſſity I was un- 
der of delivering the letter to Lord Angleſey myſelf, 
obliged me to go down ſtairs. I went as uſual to 4 
Latimer's apartment, and concealed my melancholy diſ- 
treſs within my own breaſt. When Lord Angleſey 
came in, I felt uncommon uneaſineſs; he had been ac- 
quainted with our common misfortune. His eyes, which 
were red and inflamed, ſhewed that he had been ſhed- 
ding tears He complained of a pretended ſickneſs, 
called for ſalts, and his dejected appearance concerned 
evey one. I drew near him, and, Ie the reſt, inquir- 
ed into the cauſe of his illneſs. He gave me a letter, 


and received mine. Being unable to endure his pre- 


ſence, without diſcovering my grief, I withdrew, after 
acquainting him by a ſign with the reaſon which obliged 
me to retire. 

When I was ſhut up in my cloſet, I opened his letter, 


© which Ibedewed with my tears. The thought that it 


would ſoon. be out of my power to receive another frem 
that dear hand, redoubled the bitterneſs of my affliction. 
I was a long time before I read the characters, which 
were haſtily penned, and half obliterated by his tears. 
Lord Arundel, as he roſe from table, acquainted his 
ſons with his intended marriage. Sir Charles expreſſed 
much joy. But grief and aſtoniſhment were viſible in 
Lord Angleſey's countenance. A low bow was all the 
return he made. He immediately withdrew ; and 
writing. to me in the ſudden tranſport of his anger and 
indignation, he expreſſed himſelf with ſuch impetuoſity, 
abruptneſs and confuſion, that his letter was fcarce in- 
telligible. But his expreſſions, which were without or- 
der or connection, were not the leſs affecting to a tender 
and paſſionate mind, under the influence of the ſame a- 
gitations. I paſſed the whole night in fretting, in writ- 
ing tomy Lord, in reading his letter again and again, 
in bewailing the rigour of gy deſtiny, but — ut 
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forming the leaſt ſcheme to counteract the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to it. 

Lord Angleſey was offended at my ſubmiſſion to La- 
dy Latimer's oommands. My letter, which convinced 
him that I was determined to obey, threw him into de- 
ſpair. His anſwer was one continued wrangle. He 
loaded me with reproaches, he accuſed me of havin 
deceived him by a fallacious tenderneſs, of being falte 
to my engagements, to love and friendſhip, to every 
ſentiment of which my hand and eyes had in vain given 
him aſſurance, ſince my weak reſolution abandoned them 
all, at the very inſtant that I was called upon to give 
him a proof of my kindneſs. He maintained that TI 
was under no obligation of ſacrificing my own happi- 
neſs and his deareſt hopes, to the falſe notion of diſ- 
charging a chimerical duty. Lady Latimer could not 
require of me a blind conformity to her will. Why 
ſhould I renounce my own freedom on fuch an impor- 
tant occaſion, wherein I was the ſole arbitreſs of m 
own fate? After theſe bitter complaints, he had recourſe 
to the moſt pathetic repreſentations, and the moſt ardent 
intreaties. To freſh —— of his love and conſtan- 
cy, he added a thouſand oaths, never to wed Lady So- 
phia, and to live only for me. He pointed out an effec- 
tual method of preventing his marriage and mine, by at- 
taching himſelf to me by indiſſoluble ties. He expati- 
ated on the delights of an union formed by love. He 
deſcribed them with ardour. He required me to paſs 
an irrevocable promiſe that I would put my whole con- 


fidence in him, and ſecond his enterprizes whenever the 


time came to execute the ſcheme he meditated, a ſcheme 
which would enſure our mutual felicity. PEE 
Never, till that moment, did my imagination enter- 
tain ſuch a delightful proſpect. The happineſs of be- 
ing married to ; yr Angleſey never entered into my 
thoughts. I loved him without any future views; hope 
had not yet opened to defire a paſſage into my heart. 
The flattering images which danced before me, gave 
birth to new — My thoughts wandered towards 
a thouſand various and delightful objects. I anticipated 
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the pleafures ef an happy union. To be at all times 


with my lover, in all places, to enjoy his continual proofs 


of tenderneſs, without any participation, to engroſs to 
myſelf all the affections of his ſoul, to be at liberty 
to talk freely to him! To avow a propenſity ſo long con- 
cealed, and to glory in declaring it! What pleaſures 
preſented themſelves to my deluded mind! How could 
one of my age and ſenfibility, prepoſſeſſed with ſo pow- 
erful an inclination, without any direction, without any 
advice, importuned by the moſt amiable and beloved of 
men How could J reſiſt him? I promiſed to receive 
him as the ſole arbiter of all my inclinations, of every 
part of my conduct, and I ſolemnly avowed to put my- 
ſelf under his direction, whoſe ſentiments were become 
the rule of mine. 

Being now under greater reſtraint than before, we 
fcarce dared to look at each other. Lord Arundel was 
very aſſiduous in his addreſſes. Sir Charles viſited me 
every day, my friends and relations all flocked round me. 
1 was loaded with unſeaſonable gratulations. Lady La- 
timer appointed women to attend me, and gave me a ſe- 
parate apartment to receive my viſitors. Cord Arundel 
every day ſent me magnificent preſents. 'His love, his at- 
tention, his generoſity embarrafled me, and did not in- 
Jpire me with a return of gratitude. But I ſuffered ex- 
tremely on finding myſelf under the cruel neceſſity of 
being ungrateful to Lady Latimer. I never looked at 
her, without ſuddenly turning my eyes away and bluſh- 
ing. I did not yet know what proof of my compliance 
Lord Angleſey required, and 1 waited with impatience 
for the communication of his defigns. 

Since the promiſe IJ made to him, he ſaid nothing 
more with regard to his intentions. I opened his letters 
with inquietude, and looked for the important ſecret he 
was to impart to me. He did not explain himſelf. 
Proteſtations of his tenderneſs, needleſs vows, tedious 
aſſurances of his fidelity, filled up every page. He con- 
ured me not to be uneaſy, to affect a compliance with 
his father's defires: He reminded me of my promiſe, 
£xboried me to perſeverance, and ſwore that I ſhould 


never 
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_ be Lady Arundel, nor Sophia, Counteſs of Angle- 
ey. | 

Nevertheleſs the time elapſed, the fatal moment drew 
near, the articles were ſigned, the licence obtained. 
The day preceding the ſolemnization of the intended 
marriage came, without my having received any directi- 
ons how I was to avoid, the next day, wag ring, be title 
at the foot of the altar, of which the very idea ſhocked 
all my ſenſes. 

Before ſupper, there was a concert of vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſick at Lady Latimer's. She called to 
me at the moment the company were going into the 
drawing-room; and making me a preſent of a rich 
pocket book, the aſſured me it contained five bank notes, 
of a thoviand pounds each. This was my whole for- 
tune, and Lord Arundel left it at my own diſpoſal. My 
heart was ſo full of perplexity and inquietude, that, quite 
regardleſs of this preient, I was going to leave it on 
the table, if Lady Latimer, after chiding me for my be- 
ing ſo thoughtleſs, had not obliged me to put it into my 
pocket. BE. 

Lord Angleſey was late before he came; his cool, re- 
ſerved, and melancholy deportment, baniſhed the ſmall 
remai::s of hope which had hitherto ſupported me. 80 
far from endeavouring to ſpeak to me, or to give me 2 
letter, he did not ſhew any inclination to come near me. 
This viſible indifference afflicted me exceedingly; I made 
no doubt but he had altered his mind; his cyes ſeemed 
to aſſure me of the contrary, but his conduct would not 
ſuffer me to believe them. When ſupper was over, 
every one withdrew. Who could expreſs my furprize 
and grief, when I faw my Lord follow his father's 
ay of My heart was oppreſſed, and I found myſelf ready 
to fink. 

When ! was alone, I gave way to my tears, which 
flowyed in ndance; I could not conceive what could 
make Lern Angleſey take delight in deceiving me, in 
abuſing my c cdvlity, in flattering me with ſuch pleaſing 
hopes, in making my condition {till more deplorable, by 
giving me the profpe& of a felicity which he himſelf had 
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opened to my heart, and then abandoning me at the very 
inſtant that I expected every thing from his tendernets 
and proteſtations. 

Theſe cruel reflections engroſſed me, when Benedicte, 
one of the women which Lady Latimer had lately ap- 
pointed to attend me, came to me, and ſaid in a low 
tone: My fellow- ſervants wait your orders, Miſs; pleaſe 
to diſmiſs them directly, I have ſomething to communi- 
cate from Lord Angleſey. Theſe words threw me into 
violent agitation, my heart fluttered, changing ſuddenly 
from one emotion to another, my dejection was fucceeded 
by the moſt violent perturbation. I] diſmiſſed my women, 
keeping Benedicte only, who lay near to me. She then 
gave me a letter. My Lord, ſaid ſhe, deſires you to 
read it with attention, Miſs; pleaſe to make haſte, the 
time preſſes, and your reſolution is of the utmoſt import- 


ance. I opened the letter with a trembling hand, and 
read as ſollows. 


Lord Ax GT ESE Letter to Miſs ADELINE. 


T' this moment, my life or death depend on 
your determination. At three o'clock preciſely I 
ſhall be at the little gate in the park. A chaiſe will 
wait there to receive you and Benedicte; my horſes 
will be ready. A clergyman, who is gone forward by 
my directions, will give us the nuptial benediction at 
Dover. I have taken meaſures that we may imbark 
directly after the ceremony; in the evening we ſhall 
be in France, where nothing will reſtrain our affeQi- 
ons. Remember your promiſes; if you fail, if I wait 
for you in vain, do not be ſurprized to hear in the 
morning, that I am ſtill in the ſame place, but no 
longer 1n a condition to reproach you for your cruel- 
ty; my own hand will have put an end to a life which 
you alone can make me in love with.” 
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I know not how I could refrain from ſcreaming with 
the horror and fright I was in on reading this letter. My 
mind was ſeized with a terror, which baniſhed every 

| | reflection 


8 2 | 
reflection that oppoſed my flight, and I conſidered no- 
thing but the danger of making the leaſt delay. Ah, 
my God! ſaid I to Benedicte, all in diſtraction, let us 
make what haſte we can. But can we get out? Has 
he given you directions? Will you conduct me to him? 
She reminded me of a door in the bathing-room, which 
opened into the park. Having attended me there that 
day, ſhe ſecretly took poffeſſion of the. keys; ſhe ac- 
quainted me likewiſe, that having entered into my ſer- 
vice, by the order and recommendation of Lord Angle- 
ſey, ſhe was no ſtranger to his love, nor his intentions. 
Being the daughter of the young Lord's nurſe, particu- 
larly attached to him, indebted to him for many favours, 
ſhe declared that ſhe was ready to hazard her life to 
promote the happineſs of her generous protector. In the 
hurry of my fpirits, being ſtruck with thefe-ſentiments, 


which were expreſſed with an air of fumplicity, and 


with her affectionate zeal to ſerve Lord Angleſey, I took 
a liking to her, and embraced her. 

When we concluded from the dead filence that all the 
family were aſleep, we ſtole ſoſtly and in the dark to the 
bathing-room, where we waited for the hour appointed 
the moment it ſtruck, Benedicte took a large baſket, 
which ſhe had ſecured in order to carry it away. We 
went down ſtairs, ſhe. opened the door, and the park 
door was juſt by. Upon a ſignal which Benedicte made, 
I heard Lord Angleſey's voice; I ſtarted, he came up 
to me; I threw. myſelf into his arms fo. conſuſed, fo 
diſordered, fo much befide myſelf, that I had not power 
to reſiſt the tender careſſes with which he overwhelmed 
me. My dear, my lovely Adeline, is it you, is it really 
you, faid he, preſſing me to his . boſom? Speak to me! 
Ah, ſpeak to me! Let me at laſt have the pleaſure of 
hearing you. But no, let us go, let us fly, come, my 
dear Adeline, follow a huſband who adores you. As he 


ſpoke he led me towards the chaiſe; I got in with Bene- 


dicte, my Lord mounted his horſe, attended by two of 
his ſervants; and we took the road to Dover. The va- 
let de chambre, who had been ſent forwards, waited for 
us at the next ſtage, we alighted there, and the valet in- 
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formed my Lord that all his orders were punctually exe- 
cuted. 

We were ſhewn into ſeparate apartments; and Bene- 
dicte's precaution pleaſed me much. I found in her 
baſket, a gown, and linen, with every thing elſe that 
was neceflary to prevent my appearing before the altar 
like a run-a-way. My Lord, having changed his dreſs, 
came to attend me, and conducted me to the chapel, 
where the miniſter waited for us. Having received the 
nuptial benediction, we embarked: By the help of a fair 
wind, in a few hours we landed m France, where, be- 
ing exempt from that terror and inquietude, which we 
could not wholly ſhake off during this ſhort voyage, we 
gave way, without any reſerve, to all the tranſports 
. which an ardent and mutual love inſpires. 

As Lord Angleſey had been preſented at the French 
court, he Een vor avoided appearing in public, while 
we ſtaid at Paris. Being at that time determined to 
live for me alone, to enjoy his felicity without diflipa- 
tion, he became diſguſted with the capital, and took a 
country ſeat near Atys. I fixed my abode there with 
pleaſure; my Lord's company, his tenderneſs, the lively 
and fagreeable chearfulneſs with which I faw him in- 
ſpired, ſatisfied all the wiſhes of my heart. If the opi- 
nion which might be conceived of me from my flight, 
ſometimes occafioned me uneaſy reflections, if Inow and 
then recollected with concern that Lady Latimer might 
accuſe me of 2 if the regret of having be- 
trayed her confidence, and ill requited her kindneſs, 
made me ſometimes drop a tear, one tender careſs from 
my Lord ſoon diſſipated theſe tranſient vapours. Can 
we, in the arms of a man we adore, reproach ourſelves 
on account of that weakneſs or indiſcretion, which is the 
cauſe of his telicity ? 


The pleaſure of our retirement was interrupted by 
tetters from Sir Richard Pen. | | 
This friend of my Lord's, who was the only one privy 
to his ſecret, undertook to inform him what effects en- 
fued from his flight and mine. He wrote him a long 
detail of the diſorder and confuſion which fo unforeſeen 


al 
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an event had occaſioned in Lord Arundel's and Lady 
Latimer's families. That Lady's violent reſentment, her 
daughter's indignation, Lord Arundel's rage, Sir Charles's 
deſpair on 2 2 letter from his brother, wherein he 
explained the reaſons of his conduct, the affected con- 
cern, and ſectet ridicule of thoſe who were invited to 
the intended weddings, all contributed to render the fad 


accident the more mortifying, as it was impoſſible to 


conceal it from the knowledge of the public. Lord 
Arundel ſammoned all his prudence on this perplexing 
occaſion, and only ſeemed to be offended at the affront 
offered to Lady Latimer. Appearing to be wholly con- 
cerned for that Lady, he made her an offer of Sir Charles 
for her daughter, and veſted him with all his brother's 
patrimonial rights: Sir Charles, too ſubſervient to their 
will, conſented to make amends for Lord Angleſey's im- 

rudence, and became the victim of our indiſcretion. 
Fhis marriage with Lady Sophia was celebrated the 
ſame day, and, by. their marriage ſettlement his brother 
was diſinherited for ever. 5 


Lord Angleſey, when he reſolved on a ſtep ſo raſh and 


offenſive to his father, had given up all the advantages of 


his birth-right, and renounced the rich inheritance to 
which he would have been intitled, under the deed of 
ſettlement, and the wills, upon his marrying Lady So- 
phia. He had nothing left but his title; his uncle's le- 
gacy, making him maſter of a moderate fortune, deter- 
mined him at once, juſt at the criſis that he was ſeekin 

expedients to break his engazements, and carry me off 
from his father. He was not affected therefore by a 
loſs: for which he was prepared; but he lamented his 
brother's hard fate; he ſhed tears profuſely, when he 


reflected that his own happineſs was the bane of his bro- 


ther's felicity: He thought that he had obſerved in Lady 
Sophia's flighty diſpoſition, ſor 1ewhat bordering upon 
diſtraction; unhappily for his amiable brother, he judged 
too well; that Lady's diſorder of mind appeared 65 

after theic marriage, and was neither to be concealed, 
nor remedied; her frenzy increaſed by the methods ta- 


ken to cure her: They were ſoon obliged to ſeclude her 
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from company, and confine her in the country, where 


ſne lives ſtill. Sir Charles, who is now Lord Arundel, 


that rich, noble, powerful, and magnificent nobleman, 
who is capable of making a worthy woman happy, and 
of being made happy by fuch an one himſelf, paſſes a 
melancholy life, deprived of bequeathing generous citi- 
zens to his country, and of leaving his name and virtues 
to his deſcendants. 

Theſe melancholy tidings interrupted our joys, we 
wept together: But during the firſt emotions of a ſtrong 
and hvely paſſion, we are not ſuſceptible of a durable 
impreſſion from any other ſentiment. We inſenſibly for- 
got England, and the reſt of the world, and devoted 
ourſelves to the attraction of thoſe pleaſures, of which 
we found the ſources within ourſelves. A neat and plea- 
ſant houſe, a pure air, ſpacious gardens, an unreſtrained 
freedom, eaſe without pomp, all contributed to make our 
retirement delightful. How happy is it to love and be 
beloved! Nature has fixed the ſupreme felicity in our 
own breaſts ; but we in vain roam in purſuit of it through- 
out the univerſe, while it reſides within ourſelves ; but 
how can we preſerve a bleſſing, of which we have not 
the ſole diſpoſal ourſelves? Alas! the object who confers 
this bleſſing, has the cruelty to deſtroy our happineſs the 
moment he cannot partake of it. 

After a year's ſtay in the country, my Lord propoſed 
that we ſhould ſpend a little time at Paris. I L mer. 
without any repugnance, to take a houſe there. The 

ace which then ſubſiſted between Great-Britain and 
France, made the court and the city quite full of the 
Engliſh. My Lord appearing in public, they were for- 
ward to viſit him, but I received their viſits with reluc- 
tance; my flight had made ſo much noiſe, it was ſo dif- 
ferently repreſented at London, malignity had loaded 
that event with ſo many mortifying circumſtances, I 
was thought capable of ſuch artifice in my conduct, 
ſuch profound diflimulation, of a degree of cunning fo 
foreign from my character, that I was uneaſy at being 


obliged every minute to make an apology for an irregy- 


larity of behaviour, which I ſhould never have forgiven 
myſelf, 


1 
myſelf, if, as was ſuppoſed in England, it had been pre- 
meditated. 

My countrymen ſoon introduced a crowd of young 
Frenchmen into the houſe. Abſurdity, preſumption and 
indecency were their charaQteriſticks. They an, ry 
Lord Angleſey to flight real happineſs, and to purſue fri- 
volous amuſements. His refined tenderneſs, his fidelity 
to the marriage vow, the regularity of his life, became 
the objects of that empty ridicule, which amuſes the 
mind, and debaſes the hearts, of thoſe ſprightly and 
poignant repartees, whoſe agreeable turn ſoftens their 
aſperity, and accuſtoms men by degrees to ridicule 
wiſdom as well ay folly. In theſe happy climes, every 
thing is made a jeſt; every thing is a ſubject of raillery, 
every thing inſpires them with pleaſantry; by a pe- 
culiar turn of converſation, vice and virtue are con- 
founded, they are conſidered under the ſame point of 
view, and the man who challenges eſteem, can no more 
eſcape ridicule, than the wretch who deſerves con- 
tempt. 

| When the allurements of pleaſure form the only ce- 
ment of ſociety, the internal merit of thoſe who com- 
poſe it, is a matter of inditference, and we admit every 
one without diſtinction into the rank of our friends, 
whoſe ſpecious qualities promiſe us a momentary amuſe- 
ment. Lord Angleſey, who was mild, complaiſant 
and acquieſcing, readily adopted the falſe prejudices of 
his new acquaintance; bad advice, and ſtill worfe ex- 
amples, ſeduced his mind, and ſubverted his principles. 
Te do as the reſt do, is a dangerous maxim; it too often 
leads us to renounce the dictates of our hearts, to con- 
tract habits for which we have no natural taſte, and to 
continue them, even while we reproach ourſelves for 


entertaining them, hecauſe we find it difficult to reſume 


thoſe, which are more conformable to our natural incli- 

nations. | 
If my Lord ſtil} preſerved his affection for me, he 
ſon ceaſed to give me any public marks of his tender- 
neſs. We had ſeparate apartments, and began to live 
with that exact politeneſs, which is the attendant on in- 
D 5 | ditkerence, 
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difference, the ſad forerunner of diſguſt; my love of re- 
tirement afforded him a pretence for leaving me alone, 


and purſuing amuſements abroad for which I had no. 
reliſh. My Lord went out early and came home late. 


His apprehenſion of diſturbing my reſt, occaſioned him 


to paſs ſeveral days without ſeeing me. If, from a ſtrong 
deſire of expoſtulating with him, and complaining of 
his neglect, 1 went to look for him in his apartment, I 
faw him ſurrounded by impudent young fellows, whoſe 
preſence I could not endure. My Lord, before them, 
was aſhamed to ſhew any friendſhip or regard to her, 
who had the ſtrongeſt title to his attention and tender- 
neſs. His perplexity and reſerve obliged me to with- 
draw, and depriving myſelf of the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him and converſing with him. | 

Perhaps it may ſeem ſurprizing to you, that in a coun- 
try, where every thing ſeems to be under the dominion 
of beauty, they ſhould endeavour to rob me of m. 
Lord's affections, and to make me uneaſy; me, whoſe 
youth and charms nifFht have inſpired love and com- 
plaiſance ; but a modeſt woman, of ſimplicity of mind, 
and of a reflecting turn, who loves her duty, and ſhews 
herſelf determined never to depart from it, is every 
where a reſpectable object, but infipid and neglected. 
The men, who are attached to us from principles of 
defire and ſelf-love, endeavour to take advantage of our 
weakneſs, and place their chief pleaſure in deviſing 
means to inſure their ſucceſs. They eſteem reſiſtance as 
a virtue in us, but this virtue repells inſtead of attaching 
them. They do not want to admire a woman, they co- 
vet to ſeduce her; ſhe, whoſe prudence and decorum fe- 
cure her from their attacks, loſes, in their eſtimation, all 
thoſe charms, which her rigid virtue makes them deſpair 
ef enjoying. 

Lord Anglefey's conduct afflicted me exceedingly ; 
melancholy, reſtleſs, ſolitary, and almoſt wild, I paſſed 
the day in hewailing his abſence, and the night in count- 
ing the minutes he devoted to his pleaſures. I ſome- 
times gave vent to my complaints and reproaches; my 
tears and melancholy eſtranged him ſtill more. Con- 
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ſtantly aſſiduous in his addreſſes to every woman whoſe 
blemiſhed reputation promiſed a certain triumph, he be- 


came the hero of a thouſand adventures; continually in- 


vited, engaged, engroſſed, he was every where, he was 
ſeen on all occaſions, and courted ſtill more. To com- 
pleat his miſtaken conduct, his ingratitude and indeco- 
rum, he kept a miſtreſs, who was of the meaneſt birth, 
ugly, filly, and the outcaſt of every one who had the 
leaſt delicacy ; but ſelfiſh, wanton, impudent and faith- 
leſs. All my Lord's acquaintance were forward in pay- 
ing their court to this woman, and this vile ſwarm of 
newly contracted intimates, thought they had gained a 
great point when they ſaw him abandon me, to devote 
himſelf to this licentious commerce, which faſhion au- 
thorized, and their counſels have procured. 

Eighteen months elapſed without 3 any change 
in my condition. When alone in my cloſet, bitter re- 
flections and melancholy regrets filled up every moment 
of my time: I ſtill loved the cauſe of my cruel ſuffer- 
ings, I inceſſantly wiſhed to ſee my Lord, I propoſed to 
expoſtulate with him with: mildneſs and moderation, 1 
often flattered myſelf that I ſhould be able to move 
him, and bring him back to his former ſentiments: The 
error of his judgment did not carry me fo far, as to 
make me deſpiſe his heart ; but when he came into my 
preſence, I found myſelf ſo much mortihe2 by his in- 
difference, his coldneſs gave me ſuch violent diſguſt, 
that an emotion ſomewhat like hatred took place in my 
mind: An inconceivable uneaſineſs, a continual agita- 
tion, made his preſence painful and almoit intolerable, 
ſo that I entirely forgot how much I had before de- 
firedit; he went out; when I loſt ſight of him, I made 
movrnful lamentations; it tore my heart to ſee him 
leave me; my love revived with greater force and ar- 
dour: I reproached myſelf for having made no at- 
tempt to recover his affections; I began to form new 
ſchemes, to conceive new hopes; they vaniſhed on the 
morrow, and my condition and feelings remained flill 
the ame. | 
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At length, ſinking under the weight of my affliction, 
I was hardly to be known. I grew weak and languid, 
a ſlow fever preyed upon me, and I was apprehenſive 
that my days were drawing to an end: Idid not complain 
of my miſery, I did not Eüeit relief; the fatal moment 
did not terrify me: What had I to regret? A prey to the 
moſt melancholy ideas, I ſtill found a pleaſure in think- 
ing that Lord Angleſey, moved by the piteous ſpectacle 


which he had made himſelf, might perhaps ſhed ſome 


tears at my fate; that my death might revive in him ſome 


tender recollections; that it might engrave my image in 


his mind, and make my memory ever preſent and dear to 
him. 

While I was thinking on the time when I ſhould be 
no more, Lord Angleſey experienced all theſe torments 
which neceſſarily reſult from a diſorderly conduct and 
depravity of morals. The greateſt part of his fortune 
{quandered, his health impaired, his deſires extinguiſh- 
ed, inconvenient connections formed, the perplexity of 
the time preſent, and the melancholy proſpect of future 
days, troubled his mind and pierced his heart with 
affliction. Under theſe circumſtances, he called to 
mind the mournful companion of his misfortunes, 
and wondered that he could have flighted her fo 
long; he ſighed when he was obliged to own that ſhe 
muſt partabe of the diſtreſſed condition to which his 
levity and indiſcretion had reduced him. Misfortune 
is the patent of refleQion. As he gave way to theſe 
conſiderations, my Lord found that his affection for me 
revived; but he was ſo far from coming near an affecti- 
onate and indulgent wife, who earneſtly longed to ſee 
nim again, that, being aſhamed of his extravagance, he 
continued to avoid me, made ſeveral excurſions into the 
country, forſook all his acquaintance, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up for a month at Atys; when he returned, being 
informed of my languid ſtate, my weak condition, and 
the diſorder which preyed upon me, he ſtill heſitated, 
and durſt not appear before me. At length, having o- 
vercome the dread of thoſe reproaches he too well de- 
ſerved, he came one morning into my chamber; the 
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> 1 
fight of him made me ſcream out, and I thought I ſhould 
have loſt my ſenſes; the alteration he perceived in me, 
pierced his foul with grief and regret: Ah, great God, 
ſaid he, is this Adeline whom I fee! O my tender un- 
fortunate love! He could ſay no more, his tears ſtifled 


his voice, he fell on his knees by my bed-ſide, he ſeized: 


my hands, and I ſtruggled to withdraw them; but 
holding them faſt, and kiſſing them eagerly, he bedewed 
them with his tears: Seeing my tears hkewiſe ſtream a- 
pace, a paſſionate emotion gave him the power of ut- 
terance, he roſe up, took me in his arms, and embrac- 
ing me tenderly; Ah! faid he, do not let me be depriv- 
ed of thee, do not puniſh me, forgive me, my dear Ade- 
line! Do not turn away your eyes from a guilty wretch, 
be witneſs of his repentance; ſeduced, miſtaken, weak, 
fickle and inconſtant as I have been, I am no longer 
worthy of you; but let your generous mind rife ſupe- 
rio? to your juſt reſentment. Revive, my love! Give 
me ſome hope that I may, the reft of my days, bewail 
at your feet a conduct by which I deſerved your con- 
tempt and indifference. | 

While he was {peaking, tears of tenderneſs, grief and 
con olation trickled down my face, and intermixed with 
kis. I threw my langnid arms around him, and em- 
bracing him as cloſely as my weakneſs would allow me; 
Ah how, how could you, cruel as vou are, abandon me, 
fiy from me, and reduce me to this deplorable condition. 
.. . No matter, I forgive you, I love you, I have never 
ceaſed to love you; if my life is valuable to you, I will 
employ ſuch means as are neceſſaty to prolong it: If my 
love is eſſential to your felicity, you ſhall ſtill be happy; 
baniſh your apprehenſions, dry up your tears, chear up 
your fpirits; vngrateful! inhyman as you are! your 
greateſt crime is that of deubting the tenderneſs of a 
heart attached to you. 

This inſt nc of my Lord's relenting was followed by 
a frank conſeſſion al his failings. His repentance 
was ſincere; bi {iciuge, his Tndneſs, his aſſiduity 
about me, the firmneſs wien which he refuſed to aſſo- 
Ciate with thoſe cruel friends, who led him aſtray, left 
me 
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me no room to doubt the ſincerity of his reformation; 
My health was reſtored ; the ſacrifice of two thirds of 
our income adjuſted ſome affairs which gave Lord An- | 
gleſey ſome uneaſineſs. We returned to our retirement, 
and reſumed our old habits; but a heart wounded by the 
hand it loves, always preſerves the remembrance of the 
ſtroke, of which it has felt the ſmart. We may for- 
give, it is true, it is poſſible to forgive, but we cannot 
orget. I loved him yet; but that lively and refined af- 
fection, which was once the ſource of a- thouſand de- 
lightful pleaſures, now excited fad and melancholy recol- 
lections in my mind. My Lord's company, fo far from 
inſpiring me, as it uſed to do, with unallayed joy and 
flattering emotions, now put me in mind of the grief I 
fo long endured from the privation of this deſirable bleſ- 
ſing. His expreſſions of love were ſtill affecting, but no 
longer enchanting: I was ſenſible of his careſſes; but 
ſighs and tears e ped from me, in the very inſtant when 
my ſenſibility ſnould have . in the tendereſt tranſ- 
ports. Still ſuſceptible of all the pains which love occa- 
ſions, I was no longer capable of reliſhing it's delights; 
to preſerve the illuſion eſſential to felicity, e muſt be the 
conſtant objects of fond preference; as, in matters of 
mere amuſement, a proper interval renders their attracti- 
on more powerful and inviting, ſo by a contrary effect, 
any interruption of the pleaſures of the heart, deſtroys 
their charms for ever. 

My Lord was no more happy than myſeif. His for- 
mer paſſion being rekindled, made him attentive to all my 
motions. This extreme melancholy, which I could not 
ſhake off, alarmed him with regard to my ſentiments. 
He perſuaded himſelf that I no longer loved him. He 
did not complain, but he fretted inwardly. Late hours, 
and exceſſes of every kind, had unpaired his conſtituti- 
on. His uneaſineſs oppreſſed his ſpirits. By degrees he 
fell into a deep melancholy, from which nothing could 
divert him. His condition terrified me; it revived the 
keenneſs of my affection. My tears, my ſolicitude, my 
attention towards him, might have convinced him how 
dear he was to me; but his fatal prejudice made gr at- 
| tribute 
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tribute to duty and compaſſion, all the marks I gave him 
of my tenderneſs. 

Being reſolved to conceal the real motive of his grief 
from me, he occaſioned me to form a thouſand uneaſy 
conjeQtures. I began to think that the diminution of 
his fortune, that the ambition natural to a man born 
to large poſſeſſions, and to figure in an exalted rank, 
might be the cauſe of his regret: I imagined that he 
might probably repent having made ſuch a facrifice to 
love, and the defire of marrying me; I accuſed myſelf 
of being the cauſe of thoſe troubles which I faw him 
labouring under. I faid to myſelf a hundred times, that 
Lord Angleſey might ſtill have been happy, if I had 
been more attached to my duty, if I had not given way 
to the delight I took in giving him proofs of my affec- 
tion, and increaſing his by an avowal of my ſentiments. 
Under the influence of theſe apprehenſions, I reſolved 
to facrifice myſelf to his happineſs, and to attempt eve- 
ry thing to reſtore his mind to ſerenity, and his heart to 
reſt. 

Since our departure from London, Sir Charles main- 
tained no direct correſpondence with his brother, Lord 
Arundel had obliged him to take an oath not to receive 
any letters from Lord Angleſey; and even not ta, anſwer 
them, if any ſhould fall into his hands by accident or 
ſurprize: J was no ſtranger to Sir Charles's engagement: 
Nevertheleſs, I ventured to have recourſe to him, in the 
bitterneſs of my affliction. I wrote to him; my letter 
opened with a moving repreſentation of his brother's con- 
dition. I concealed nothing from him, my confidence 
was without reſerve. I intreated him, in the concluſion, 
to intercede with Lord Arundel in favour of his brother, 
to uſe all his endeavours, to employ his utmoſt folicitati- 
ons to procure his re-admiſſion into his father's family, 
to make him partaker of his father's benediCtions, and to 
obtain forgiveneſs for a ſon, already too ſeverely puniſhed, 
by the reproaches of his own heart, for thoſe failings 
which, 1n the eyes of an 1 parent his youth 
might render excuſable. I promiſed that I would never 
offend Lord Arundel's fight, by the preſence of an ob- 

ject, 
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ject, which might renew his reſentment: Contented with 
being inſtrumental in bringing about ſuch a happy recon- . | 
ciliation, I would retire to the extremity of a country far - | 
diſtant from London; I would there live alone and ob- 
ſcure, without-requiring any thing from a family, to which 
I had already occaſioned ſo much trouble and vexation. 
Thus perfectly detached from all perſonal intereſt in the 
earneſt ſolicitation I made, I concluded my letter with 
aſſuring Sir Charles, that my utmoſt withes would be 
fatisfied, if, by the ſacrifice of my own happineſs, I 
could reſtore Lord Angleſey to his father's protection, his 
brother's friendſtip, and the hope of re-eſtabliſhing his 
fortune. 

I was three weeks without recerving any anſwer, which 
I expected with the moſt reſtleſs inquietude. I kept this 
application a ſecret, for fear my Lord ſhould difapprove 
of it. He grew conſiderably weaker; the aſſiſtance of 
art only fatigued him, without working any change for 
the better. Nothing, I was told, could be of any effect, 
againſt a diſtempered mind, and exhauſted ſtrength. I 
trembled at the very idea of loſing him; I concealed my 
tears and apprehenſions from him; I attended him, and | 
never left him. My heart was ready to break every mo- 
ment; I deſpaired of news froin England, when I was 
told one day that a ftranger deſired to ſpeak with me, 
He aſked to ſee me with great earneſtneſs. Struck with 
the idea that it might be a meſſenger from Sir Charles, 
I ran to receive him; but how great was my ſurprize, when 
I beheld Sir Charles himſelf I ſcreamed out; he ran 
to me with open arms, embraced me affectionately ; 
and ſeeing me in confuſion ; How, ſiſter, ſaid he, in a 
mild and mournful accent, How! does the ſight of me 
terrify you? How your dejection alarms me! Good God! 
I come too late! Tell me, my Lady, tell me, where is 
my dear Angleſey? Have I ſtill a brother! a friend. 

We were in a room adjoining to my Lord's, and he 
had heard me cry out; thinking he might be miſtaken, 
he liſtened; the found of his brother's voice pierced 
to his very heart. Ah, what do I hear, ſaid he: Charles, 
riy dear Charles! Is it you? Is it really you? Flis wm 
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We 
ther ran to him; and throwing himſelf into his arms, 
their mutual exclamations, their tears, rheir alternate 
expreſſions of joy and grief, and their affectionate ca- 
reſſes, were for a long time the fole interpreters of their 
ſentiments. | 5 

May I indulge the ardent wiſhes of my heart, ſaid 
Lord Angleſey at laſt, has my father forgiven me; Has 
he at leaſt revoked that cruel injunction which depri- 
ved me of the delightful comfort of ſeeing my brother, 
and teſtifying the ſincerity of my affeQtion? Is it with 
his conſent .. .... Let us reſpect his memory, faid Sir 
Charles, interrupting him ; our father is no more. How, 
ſaid my Lord, my father dead! Is he gone without for- 
giving me! with ſentiments of hatred againſt his unfortu- 
nate ſon: No, brother, faid Sir Charles, with an affecti- 
onate tone, no, he did not hate you. The power which 
he has left with me of puniſhing you is a proof of his 
indulgence. In perſiſting not to alter the ſettlement he 
had made, he had no doubt a confidence in my friendſhip, 
that I would take care to make you happy. Let us be- 
wail his loſs, brother, and not make ourſelves judges of 
his actions. I blame you, I blame Lady Angleſey, you 
have both of you been deficient in thoſe reſpects, which 
the moſt ſacred duties required of you; but let us forget 
every thing, and repair every thing. Return to your 
own country, to the ſeat of your anceſtors. No, my- 
dear Lord; no, my lovely ſiſter, faid he, claſping our 
hands eagerly; no, you are not difinherited. Periſh the 
inhuman brother, who dares to. accept the legacies of 
reſentment, and under ſanction of the law, takes the 
ſole poſſeſſion of a fortune, when. juſtice demands a 
partition; and who can behold the man, whom nature 
has deſtined to be his neareſt friend, pine in miſery and 
dejection. 8 

Such a noble turn of thinking was not foreign to Lord 
Angleſey's mind. It did not ſurprize him, but it affec- 
ted him exceedingly. He threw himſelf into his bro- 
ther's arms, he wept for a conſiderable time, aſked his 
pardon a hundred times for having been the innocent 
occaſion of his marriage with Lady Sophia. From the 
detail 
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detail into which he entered concerning his ſentiments 
with regard to me, and the events in which we were 
both interefted, I diſcovered the ſource of that uneaſineſs 
which had preyed upon him, ſince our return into the 
country. Lord Arundel ſhewed him my letter; it mo- 
ved him greatly. But in conſequence of his unhappy pre- 
poſſeſſion, the offer which I made of leaving him, in or- 
der to reſtore him to his father's favour, confirmed him. 
in the opinion that I was wholly eſtranged from him. He 
looked at me with a dejected countenance; and turning 
his face aſide, in order to conceal his tears: O my dear 
Adeline, faid he, what is become of the tiine, the hap- 
py time when you loved me? Would you then have with- 
ed to procure me an advantage, purchaſed at the expence 
of ſuch a cruel ſeparation? How, would you deſert me? 
ao neg deſerved my misfortune, I blame no ane but 
myſelf. 

What a flood of tears did this unjuſt reproach draw 
from me! What various torments, a mind of ſenſibility 
is ſuſceptible of! As Lord Arundel had croſſed the fea 
ſolely with a view of engaging us ta accompauy him to- 
England, he reſolved to be near us, and wait till his 
brother recovered his ſtrength. He took up his reſidence 
with us at Atys. His ſolicitude, his friendſhip, the plea- 
fure which my Lord ſeemed to take in his company and 
converfation, revived my hopes. I flattered myſelf that 
his condition would change for the better; but I was deſ- 
tined to loſe him. I was doomed to ſuffer all the torments 
which a tender mind can experience. By a cruel fatality, 
thoſe very emotions which I thought would diſpel his 
fanguor, thoſe emotions which were thought neceſſary to 
give a ſpring to his dejected ſpirits, threw him into a vio- 
— inflammation. The aid of art became ineffectual. 
Ten days after Lord Arundel's arrival, the amiable, the 
unfortunate Lord Angleſey expired in our arms. The. 
tears, which after five years, this melancholy event ſtil1- 
draws from my eyes, may give you an idea of the grief 
L endured from this melancholy event. | 
While deep deſpair put my life in danger, my Lord 
performed the laſt duties to. his upfortunate brother. 2 
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had him embalmed, and carried to Arundel to be depo- 
ſited in the tomb of his anceſtors. I remained three 
months quite inconſolable. My cries and ſiglis kept Lord 
Arundel's grief alive. His compaſlionate tenderneſs held 
him attached to me, and he mingled his tears with mine; 
at length he prevailed upon me to quit that place, where 
the bitterneſs of my grief was continually renewed. We 
returned to London; but as I could not perſuade myſelf 
to appear in public, and ſee company, he brought me 
hither. I paſſed the year of my mourning 1n this de- 
lightful ſolitude. Time did not efface the traces of my 
grief. I was fond of being alone, and of brooding over 
thoſe melancholy recollections of which my mind was 
full. But Lord Arundel had promiſed his brother to 
make me happy, and this engagement he kept inviolably. 
He frequently came to ſee me. His generous aſſiduity 
procured me every thing which he thought * * of 
amuſing me. Siſter, faid he, to me one day, I expect 
your complaiſance to make an effort in my favour. M 
tender friendſhip for you deſerves the return I ſolicit. ] 
have a wife whom heaven will not. allow me to make 
happy; I have loſt the pleaſing hope of living with a 
brother whom I eſteemed as a Fiend: Deprived of the 
pleaſure of educating a family, almoſt deſtitute of rela- 
tions, I find myſelf ſurrounded with ſtrangers ; will you, 
who ought to hold the firſt place in my family, refuſe to 
manage it, to live with me, to do the honours of my 
houſe, to make it pleaſant to me, and agreeable to o- 
thers? Come, Lady Angleſey, faid he, come to London. 
Condeſcend to, partake of the fortune of your brother 
and your friend. From this moment I give you as ample 
a power over all I poſſeſs, as I would commit to my fa- 
ther's o daughter, and I fhall ſhew the ſame condeſ- 
cenſion, the fame reſpect and tenderneſs towards you, 
which the could have a right to expect from me. 
From the manner in which Lord Arundet made this 
obliging requeſt, I was perſuaded that I ſhould make him 
uneaſy by a refuſal ; I agreed to his defizes. On my at- 
rival at London, I found Lady Latimer inclined to e 
the cruel return I made for her kindneſs and tenderneſs. 
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I wept exceedingly on ſeeing her again; ſhe reftored me 
to her friendſhip, and was willing to attribute my indiſ- 


cretion to my youth. I was foon ſurrounded by a ſplen- 


did throng. Every one tried to divert and amuſe me. I 
remained indifferent, but thoſe attentions which do not 
affect our hearts, nevertheleſs ſerve to diſſipate our minds; 
if I did not loſe the recollection of my ſufferings, I found 
at leaſt that a conſtant attention towards others, inſenſi- 
bly withdraws us from our own thoughts, and at length 
enables us to baniſh thoſe melancholy reflections from our 
minds, which retirement and the habit of brooding over 
our own ideas, keeps alive. 

Let your friendſhip, my dear Jenny, the Counteſs con- 
tinued, engage you to follow my example; promiſe me 
not to feed your melancholy, by conſtantly ruminating 
over your misfortunes. Lord Arundel is continually en- 
quay whether you are happy: His letters are full of 
the intereſt he takes in the welfare of my dear friend. 
The ſummer is almoſt over, and he will ſoon come to 
town; at preſent enjoy the pleaſure of reflecting that you 
have in him a zealous and powerful patron. Give over 
weeping then, lay aſide that mournful dreſs. We are. go- 
ing to London to wait my brother's return, we ſhall be 
ſurtounded by a crowd of viſitants. If you preſerve 
that dejected air in the midſt of company, they will con- 
clude that my relation has - reafon to be uneaſy with me. 
That gravity ſo unſuitable to your age, thofe deep ſighs, 
thoſe eyes always moiſt with tears, will excite curioſity, 
They will inquire why you left the country, who you 
are, whence your uneaſineſs ariſes; theſe conſiderations 
ſhould induce you to make an effort with yourſelf; I ex- 
pect it from your judgment, and I require it of your 
tnendſhip. | 


END of PART III. 
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And addreſſed to the Counteſs of Ros couuox, the 
Lady of the EnGLisx Ambaſſador at the Court of 
DENMARK. 
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22 Angleſey's hiſtory naturally diſpoſed me to 
comply with her deſires. From her example and 
Lady Sarah's, I learned that peace and happineſs were 
not neceſſarily attached to high birth, nor to thoſe privi- 
leges which we derive from rank and fortune. Finding 
that all conditions were ſubject to misfortunes, I no longer 
conſidered myſelf as a creature marked out by fate to ex- 
perience miſery, and to be the only one unhappy. If, in 
an exalted ſtation we were to look down on the wretches 


beneath us, in order to reliſh our own happineſs the more, 


this would be cruel; but to fix our eyes while we are un- 


der affliction, upon objects more worthy of compaſſion 


than ourſelves, is the means, if not to comfort us, at leſt 
to make us ſubmit and bear our troubles with patience. 
I was determined, both from principles of reaſon and 


gratitude, to purſue a different conduct. From that 
time, I was conſtantly near Lady Angleſey. Being anxi- 


ous to conceal my melancholy, I tried to reliſh what is 
| called 


1 
called pleaſure, and to amuſe myſelf with thoſe frivolous 
purſuits and idle amuſements, which fill up the time of 
thoſe who are eſteemed happy. It coſt me dear; but 
the more I ſacrificed to the deſire of pleaſing my kind 
benefaQreſs, the more I hoped to prove the r of 
my attachment for her. My attention to pleaſe ſeemed 
to increaſe her regard for me. She loaded me with com- 
mendations and careſſes, obliged me to accept of very 
conſiderable preſents, and ordered all ſorts of things from 
London, which might be neceſſary to make me appear 
in a manner becoming the character of her relation, with 
which ſhe was 4 to honour me. A letter from 
Lord Arundel induced her to haſten her departure: We 

got to town about the middle of September; but my 
Lord being miſtaken in his calculation, did not croſs the 
ſea ſo ſoon as he expected. 

Lord Angleſey's family, regulated by Lady Angleſey's 
directions, preſented all the pleafures which taſte, opu- 
lence and decorum could combine. An elegant table, 
play in moderation, muſick, and frequent balls, drew a 
vaſt deal of company to viſit the counteſs. Her amia- 
ble character, the charms of her perſon, her ſweetneſs 
and vivacity, procured her many friends, and invited a 
throng of lovers around her, who were ſolicitous to 
pleaſe her; but ſhe beheld their aſſiduities with indiffer- 
ence, and ſeemed determined not to quit the name of 
Angleſey. 

Foe a ſtranger to the world; I had never yet beheld 
it's alluring outſide; I entered into it as companion to 
a Lady of one and twenty, who was attended by great 
choice of thoſe idle and polite gallants, whoſe only bu- 
lineſs ie the purſuit of pleaſure. I was at firſt ſurprized, 
by degrees I became diiipated and inſenſibly amuſed, 
till the remembrance of my troubles being frequently in- 
' terrupted by a variety of objects, it at length began to 
ce weak, and was nearly diſpelled; two months re- 
idence in London had almoſt effaced the traces ef my 
grief, when one morning, before the hour I uſed to go 
into Lady Angleſey's apartment, I received a meſſage 
from her, defiring me to come to her in her cloſet di- 


rectly; 
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recctly; I went thither. You have fo often, ſaid ſhes 
with an air of gaiety, enquired after Mr. Jenniſon, that 
I hope I ſhall — you by being in haſte to inform you 
of his return. 

night, and his moſt earneſt defire is to fee and converſe 
With Miſs Jenny; nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding your kind 


hat amiable eccleſiaſtic arrived laſt 


friendſhip for him, I was willing to give you notice, and 


prepare my friend's ſenſibility, that ſhe may guard a- 


gainſt a little ſurprize. Mr. Jenniſon is much altered, 
you will be ſtruck with a vaſt difference in his external 
appearance, which I hope nevertheleſs will not be diſa- 
Roma to you; but tell me, my dear, ſhe continued, 
ſmiling, have you a perfect recolſection of this worthy 
chaplain's perſon? 

This queſtion and my Lady's manner of aſking it, 
ſtartled me. I ſhould, Madam, I replied, accuſe myſelf 
of the blackeſt ingratitude, if I had forgotten the perſon 
whoſe compaſſion excited your's, moved you on behalf 
of an unknown girl, and placed me with you. How 
ſhould I ever loſe the remembrance of the firſt cauſe of 


8 you kindneſs? The more you love Mr. Jenniſon, ſaid my 


Lady, the more you will oblige me; he ſeems to be 
very uneaſy about the reception he may meet with, but I 


_ that I might promiſe him a favourable one. 


hile ſhe was ſpeaking, the opened the door of a back 
cloſet, which led to ſeveral apartments, of which thelaſt 
communicated with Lord Arundel's. A gentleman ſtep- 
ped out of the cloſet, and advanced towards me with a 
low bow; his grand and noble figure fixed my atten- 
tion; Lady Angleſey's gaiety, her familiar addrek, the 
glittering order which embelliſhed his Lordſhip's ſplen- 
did attire, all proclaimed him to be Lord Arundel; 
while he was paying me a polite compliment, my eyes 
being fixed upon his features, diſcovered to me not 
only Mr. Jenniſon, but the Cavalier in the riding-dreſs, 
whoſe affecting look and noble air made ſuch an im- 
reſſion on me at Palmer's, at the time when Sir 
| haven impoſed upon me by a mock ceremony. When 
he came to my aſſiſtance in a clergyman's habit, and 
under the title of Lady Angleſey's chapiain, his ou 
an 
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and ſwelling robes concealing the elegance of his ſhape, 
and his hair being hid under a black coif, I had a con- 


fuſed idea of his perſon, but could not recollect him; 1 
now ſaw in him the confidant of Sir James, as he was 
then without diſguiſe. I turned pale, I trembled, and 
turned my fearful looks towards the Counteſs, -being un- 
able to conceal the ſad emotions of my heart: Ah, what 


do I ſee! ſaid I. Could Texpet to find, in Lady Angle- 


ſey's brother, the friend and accomplice of Lord Danby! 
The Earl and his fiſter drew towards the chair into 
which I had thrown myſelf; they were folicitous to 


bring me to myſelf, and to compoſe my violent agitation 


of ſpirits. My Lord ſpoke to me, I heard him not; 
bitter reflections and melancholy ideas diſordered my 
mind, and filled me with apprehenſions; I thought 
that there was ſome attempt to deſtroy the fafety 
of niy retreat, to deprive me of that ſecurity which 
made it agreeable and delightful to me; my Lady's 
ar kindneſs, her tenderneſs, her ſolicitude 
no longer affected me, if I was indebted for them 
to Lord Danby, to his friends, and to the regard they 
had for him. | 
The Counteſs tock hold of my hands, with which 
I covered my face, all bathed in tears: If you were leſs 
afflicted, faid ſhe, in a mild tone, I ſhould be concerned 
for you. How, my dear Jenny, does the preſence of 
Lord Arundel, my brother, the moſt generous of man- 
kind, occaſion you ſuch violent alarm? Is it with me, 
is it in my arms that you abandon yourſelf to fear! 
I thought I might have inſpired you with more confi- 
dence. What do you ſuppoſe then? What do you pre- 
ſume to imagine? Notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt appear- 
ances, Lord Arundel is not, he cannot be the accomplice 
of Lord Danby, and you ought . . . Ah, do not be of- 
fended, Madam, faid I, interrupting her, and ſtung with 
this reproach, do not be offended at an involuntary emo- 
tion, or an indiſcreet expreſſion; every thing which calls 
to my mind the time when I was cruelly betrayed, every 
thing which gives me an idea of the vile author of my mis- 
fortune, diſturbs me, terrifies me, and renews all the dit: 
| terne 
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terneſs of my former afflictions. The ſight of a witneſs 
to that fatal engagement, has revived in me a ſenſe of 
my diſgrace, and awakened the horror with which my 
treacherous betraver inſpires me. Pardon, my Lord, 
pardon this ſtrange reception ; you aſſumed the title of 
my father, to beſtow me on Sir James ; on ſeeing you 
and recolleQing you again, I imagined that you might 
be going to deliver me up to him, and to put me once 
more in the power of that inhuman wretch. 

Dear Miſs, faid Lord Arundel, ſhake off this fatal 
prejudice z your tears move me, but they do not offend 
me. I muſt neceſſarily have appeared criminal in your 
eyes ; condeſcend to hear me, and judge of me from my 
intentions. It is true, accident, my want of ſuſpicion, 
and perhaps a little indiſcretion, made me a witneſs 
to your marriage with Sir James; I innocently partici- 
pated of the ſ aſe treachery of a man, whom I thought 
to be of a generous mind, and to ente-tain principles of 
honour. Jam going to explain to you how I came to aſſume 
the title of your father. My Lord was pro- 
ceeding ; but the Counteſs called for tea, that I might 
have time to compoſe my ſpirits, and her woman 


brought it in. Lord Arundel's mildneſs and amenity, 


with the kind ſpeeches he made to me during that ſhort 
interval, had the effect which the Counteſs defired. I 
recolleQed every circumſtance ſhe had told me concern- 
ing her amiable and virtuous brother ; I condemned my 
fears and ſuſpicions, and was diſpoſed to attend to him 
with all the confidence which was due to his integrity. 

When Lady Angleſey's women withdrew, my Ts 
addreſſed himſelf to me: In the courſe of my firft tra- 
vels, faid he, I became acquainted with Sir James 
Huntley ; we met with each other in France, and ran 
over Germany and a great part of Italy together. He 
was maſter of a thouſand lolid endowinents, with a 
great {hare of vivacity, a diſcreet conduct, regulated 
by principles of honour and mildneſs of mar ners, which 
made ine conceive a partiality in his favour. It was 


with regret that I parted from him at Rome, where 


he remained. We maintained a regular correſpondeuce 
for a long time. But as it often happeus, in long iuter- 
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vals of abſence, our letters grew leſs frequent. I al- 
ways entertained hopes of ſeeing him again, and of be- 
ing more intimately acquainted with him. He ſtaid 
ſome years out of the kingdom, I had not heard from 
him a long while, and other attentions made my re- 
membrance of him ſomewhat fainter, though they did 
not wholly efface him from my memory. 

Under the ſpecious pretence of viſiting a court, of 
which the ſovereign might well excite curioſity, I 
went into the north, charged with a negociation of 
ſecreſy and importance, about the time that Sir James 
returned to London, with a defign to fix his reſi- 
dence there. Six months afterwards, the Dutcheſs 
of Rutland married him. Being at a diſtance, and 
having little leiſure to attend to that fort of news 
which is intereſting, when a vacancy from buſineſs 
allows us to make every thing an amuſement, I ei- 
ther had not heard of Lady Rutland's marriage, and 
the creation of Lord Danby, or both the one and the 
other left no impreſſion on my memory. 

The affair Which was entruſted to my conduct, 
being happily accompliſhed, I defired to be recall- 
ed. War had been lately declared, my regiment 
was going into actual ſervice, and I reſolved to com- 
mand it myſelf. The court was at Windſor when 
L returned. I received orders to embark directly. 
Lady Angleſey waited for me at Arundel; I propo- 
ſed to ſtay there two days, and I put iny affairs 
into ſuch an arrangement as might allow me the 
pleaſure of ſeeing her. 

On my return to London, I found M. Pitel, her maſ- 
ter of the horſe, at my houſe, and much diſturbed 
that he had miſſed the purchaſe of ſeven Neapolitan 
horſes, which his Lady had a fancy for. Ihe Dutche!s 
of Cleveland was lately dead, my fitter knew that 
ſet of horſes belonged to her, and inunediately fent 
to purchaſe them. XI. Pitel, from a frugal diſpoſition, 
having been too long before he concluded the bargain, 
lo!t the opportunity. 

| was ſtrongly inclined to oblige the Counteſs on 
this trifling occaſion, and to carry the fet to her 

myſelf, 
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myſelf, if, by diat of money, I could engage the pur- 
chaſer to give them up to me. I went immediately 
to the man who had ſold them. He gave me hopes 
of ſucceeding, by acquainting me that one Palmer, a 
kind of a broker, connected with ſeveral young 
noblemen, and tranſacting all kinds of buſineſs, had 
bought theſe horſes ; employed no doubt by commiſſion 
for tome other, or with a view to make a profit by 
ſelling them again. He ſhewed me where Palmer lived, 
and ] went thither directly. 

Ihe moment my coach ſtopped at the door, it 
was opened. A woman, tolerably agreeable, deſired 
me, with a ſmile, to make haſte up ſtairs. She nei- 
ther aſked me my name nor my buſineſs. This ſtruck 
me as ſomewhat ſingular. I had no ſooner ſet my foot 
on the ſtajis, which were ſomewhat narrow and wind- 
ing, than ſomebody called out from above; Ha, my 
ugar Lord, you wrote me word that you were afraid 
you could not come. | deſpaired of receiving, from 
your hand, Miſs . . . Here the perſon who was ſpeak- 
ing, having a full ſight of me, inſtead of conclud- 
ing, cried out with ſurprize, and 1 with jay, on find- 
ing him to he Sir James [uatley. | 

Overjoyed at] this meeting, and tranſported with 
the plealure of ſeeing him again, I embraced him 
affecionately. He returned my careſſes, and intro- 
duced me into a large cloſet ſomewhat gloomy, where 
we fate for ſome time. When the fiſt ſalutations 
were over, he defired me to acquaint him what brought 
me to Palmer's. I fatisfied his curioſity. He told 
nie, with an air of embaratiinent, that Palmer, who 
had lett London that morning, would not return theſe 
cizht days, and that beſides, he could not ſerve me, 
as the tet of horfes did not belong to him then. I aſk- 
ed him in my turn, whether he lodged in that houſe, 
and defired him to explain the meaning of his 
addreſics to me, on miltaking me for another perſon. 
He caſt his eves on the ground, and coloured; then 
eluding the queltion, he taſked to me about my 
brother, and regretted his loſs; immediately afterwards, 
changing the converſation, he entertained me with 
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Lady Huntley's marriage, and the diſtreſſed condition 
to which his mother's abſurd paſſion would have 
reduced him, had it not been for the uncommon 
friendſhip of a Lady who was related to him, and 
whole generoſity had about a month ſince made his 
fortune, and placed him in a fituation equal to his 
utmoſt ambition; he added, that his firſt attention, 
on coming to London, was to enquire after me; and 
that concluding me to be either in Pruſſia or Den- 
mark, he was aftoniſhed to ſee me in the room of 
Lord Overbury, juſt as that friend had ſent him a note 
by way of excuſe for not meeting him there, to do 
hun a little favour, after he had himſelf engaged him 
in the affair, wherein his aſſiſtance became neceſſary. 

If a man who has but two hours to ſtay in London, 
can be of ſervice to you, my dear James, ſaid I, you 
may diſpoſe of me. I ſhall think myſelf happy in an 
opportunity of ſerving you. He looked at me, colour- 
ed again, and made anſwer, that all our friends were 
not to be employed indiſcriminately for the ſame pur- 

ſes. As I knew that Lord Overbury was a man of 
Poſe morals, this reflection led me to conclude that ſome 
intrigue had brought Sir James thither. Being un- 
willing to interrupt him, I was going to riſe and take 
my leave, when the door oppoſite to that which I had 
entered, opening of a ſudden, I ſaw a clergyman make 
his appearance in a ſurplice. He came towards us 
with a ſmile; but Sir James running up to him with 
precipitation, ſtopped him, and aſked him with a tone 
of peeviſhneſs and impatience, if he did not ſee me? 


The miniſter looked at me, changed colour, drew back, 


went out of the room 2nd ſhut the door: Sir James 
remained ſtanding, motionleſs, dumb, his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and in an inexpreſſible conſternation. 

The confuſion he was in, his firſt greeting, and the 
appearance of the clergyman, plainly indicated to me 
the cauſe of Sir Jaines's embaraſſinent. He was on 
the point of being privately married: Every circumſtance 
declared it. I was very much vexed that I had diſ- 
covered this ſecret, and that I had given uneaſineſs to 


a man I loved. Being ſorry to have interrupted hun fo 
un ſeaſonably, 
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unſeaſonably, and wanting to quit him. without letting 
him know my ſuſpicions, I took my leave of him, 
when, ſuddenly coming to himſelf, he ſtarted and ſtop- 
ped me: One moment, my Lord, ſaid he, ſpare me 
one moment, you have ſeen too much to be ignorant 
of what is going forward here. My fortune, my ho- 
nour, are at preſent in your hands: What will you 
think? How will you look upon me? What idea will 
you conceive of me from an action ſo repugnant to my 
own principles? I am undone! Then throwing him- 
ſelf upon a chair, hiding his face and being ſcarce able 
to breathe : Ah, my God! Ah! my God, ſaid he, I am 
the moſt unhappy of mankind. 

His exclamations ſurprized me, and his grief affected 
me. I ran to him, and embraced him. Is it me, ſaid 
I, is it me whom you are afraid to truſt? Do you doubt 
my diſcretion? So far from being ſorry for the accident 
. which has revealed your intentions, venture to com- 
mit your ſecrets to the boſom of a faithful friend. 
You are going to be married; I perceive it. This 
connection, which is probably repugnant to your in- 
tereſt, is no doubt eſſential to your happineſs. W here- 
fore ſhould I blame you ? Why ſhould this give me a 
diſadvantageous opinion of you ? Ah, my friend, I am 
far from being rigid; and I may, without any injury 
to eſtabliſhed prejudices, conſeis that there are many 
cuſtoins adopted by the world, to which I would ne- 
ver make myſelf a ſlave. Do you think that I am 
a man to condemn thoſe natural and tender emotions, 
which incline us to diſpoſe of our hearts without any 
regard to pride or fortune? I am too well convinced, from 
my own experience, what laſting grief may attend an 
union entered into from principles of prudence and filial 
obedience. | | 

Ah, my dear Charles, faid Sir James, embracing me 
eagerly, your kindneſs tranſports me: I trembled at the 
thought of your having diſcovered a ſecret, with which 
I ſhould never have ventured to entruſt you. Then run- 
ning towards the ſtair-head he called out; Go, faid he, 
it is Time; afterwards returning to me: Pardon, he con- 
tinued, the reſerve and ſeeming coolneſs with which I 
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received you; my cruel ſituation has made me almoſt in- 
ſenſible of the pleaſure of meeting with ſo dear a friend, 
lo worthy to be always preſent in my remembrance, 
and whoſe return | have wiſhed for a thouſand times, 
] own that Jam under the dominion of an overruling 
paſſion, which hurries me beyond myſelf, makes me for- 
get my duty, and oblizes me to ſacrifice every thing to 
the ardent deſire of attaching myſelf to a moſt amiable 
creature. Though poor, deſerted and diſtreſſed, 
the ſtill maintains a becoming pride: I have no 
re{ource left to overcome her obſtinate reſiſtance, but 
this odious ceremony, the thought of which has 
long ſince diſguſted me. After many fruitleſs ſtruggles, 
J have reſolved upon it at laſt; my love ſurmounts my 
repugnance. I know all that can be urged againſt it; 1 
condemn myſelf, I ara aſhamed of my weakneſs, and I 
bewail the neceſſity of giving way to it! But this haugh- 
ty girl trinmphs over my reaſon, my principles and my 
honour! I love her, I adore her, I cannot exiſt without 
her; the muſt be mine, or 1 ſhall die. 

Theſe words poor and deſerted, had prepoſſeſſed me 
with a pattiality in favour of the object of Sir James's 
paſſion ; but the reproaches with which he loaded him- 
ſelt, gave me a leſs favourable opinion of her. I ſu ſpect- 
ed that my friend was a victim to the fly intrigues of 
ſome woman, who was well ſkilled in the art of tubdu- 
ing ſuſceptible minds, and that he was going to make 
himſelf ridiculous by this engagement. I did not con- 
ceal my ſuſpicions from him, and I exhorted him to con- 
quer his patlion, it the object of it was really unworthy 
of hum. 

Unworthy of me; the unworthy of me! ſaid he, with 
a moving accent; ah, my Lord, Jenny the lovely Jen- 
ny, would be worthy ot yourſelf! Her mind is as no- 

le, as mine is enamoured. Beautiful, virtuous, and 
unfortunate as ſheis! How much ought ſhe to inſpire 
me with regard and reſpet! How can!. . O my 
f:iend, even vow I hefitate, I tremble when I reflect 
on the ſad conſequence . . . But they are gone to fetch 
her, the is coming. . . 80 near as 1 am to the happy 
moment when I thall at length enjoy the delightful plea- 
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ſure to find her complying, perhaps ſuſceptible! . . . . 
Alas! ſaid he, the die is caſt: I have not power to re- 
nounce my approaching felicity. 

Being quite aſtoniched at his difcourſe, I aſked him, 


whence do your tears ariſe, what is the occaſion of 


your fo great remorſe? How, does an inequality render 
an union leſs eligible? Can ſuch a trivial impediment 
ever ſtand in your way? What 1s the cauſe of your 
uneaſineſs and agitation ? How can vou aſk me theſe 
queſtions, ſaid he? Do not you ſee how greatly I expoſe 
myſelf by this ſtep, if it ſhould ever be known? I hope 
I thall one day be able to jullify it; but at preſent it 
will diſhonour me, it will undo me 1 do not underſtand 
you, my dear James, faid I; how long, ſince have ſenſi- 
bility and generoſity been tubjeQs of Teproach: > Weare 
of very different opinions. Should providence ever Git- 
engage me from my melancholy connection, if my hand 
was at My OWN dilpoſal, as yours is, my heart alone 
ſhould determine me in the choice of a companion for 
life. I ſhould delight in making the fortune of ſome ami- 
able girl, and would publickly avow an attachment 
formed by diſintereſted love. 

If I had entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of the truth, 
the alteration of Sir James's countenance would have 
cleared up all my doubts. Bur not having the leaſt diſ- 


truit of his honour, being an utter {} ranger to his con- 


dition, at that time, [ could not account for the new 
perplexity he was under. My defire of obliging him, 
being perhaps attended with a little curioſity, I Obe red 
to aflift at his wedding, in the room of Lord Over- 
bury. 

Sir James looked at be, attempted to ſpeak, and heſi- 
tated. He tock me by che hand, preſſed me, and with 
a kind of paſſionate emotion Charles, my dear Charles, 
{aid he over and over, it you knew, if 1 durſt tell you 
.. But no, every ching is ready, the is coming; How 
ſhi I I appear before her? . Imuſt marry her. Or 
lote her tor ever! Hearing a coach trop, and a great 
rap at the door, he foemert: to be beſide himſelt. He de- 
fired my leave to withdraw into the next room, I ſtaid 
alone for a minute or two, dir James returned, atter d- 
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ed by the miniſter and his clerk: Since you defire it, 
wr Lord, ſaid he, with a more compoſed air, I accept 
of your obliging offer; but if you ſhould ever remind 
me of this ceremony at which you kindly offer 
to aſſiſt, remember, I intreat you, that I did not ſo- 
licit ſuch an illuſtrious witneſs to my mt, and 


that you yourſelf have obliged me to abuſe your kind- 
neſs. He then opened the door at which I entered, and 
went out, telling me that he was going to fetch the La- 
dy, to whom I had conſented to become à father. 

This affectation of making me take notice, that he 
did not make choice of me as a witneſs to his engage- 
ment, ſtruck me in a very ditagreeable manner; and 
made me reſume my former ſentiments. I conceived a 
very diſadvantageous opinion of the Lady. Sir 
James was going to marrv, and I began to repent that 
degree of obſtinacy which had induced me to aſſiſt him 
on fuch an indiſcreet occaſion. Your appearance, how- 
ever, deſiroyed theſe ſufpicions; a ſentiment of admira- 
tion took place, and | found myſelf earneſtly intereſted 
in your favour. Struck with that air of dejection which 
overipread your countenance, I could not forbear aſking 
Sir James the occaſion of it. I prefſed him to tell me 
whether he was happy in your affections, and whe- 
ther you were not compelled by ſomebody to give him 

our hand. From his anſwers, and your dejected looks, 
i was perſuaded that you did not love him; I could 
not perceive in your eyes that ſoft joy which pierces 
through the veil of modeſty, and diſcovers ſymptoms of 
an heart-felt ſatisfaction. Sir James was almoſt deprived 
of his ſenſes, while he was taking the vow which at- 
tached him to the amiable fair one, whom he {fo ar- 
dently wiſhed to enjoy. His conſuſion and the appear- 
ance of emotions fo unſuitable to the occaſion aſtoniſhed 
me; I gave way to a thouſand vague conjectures; but 
not one of them approached near the melancholy truth. 
Being preſſed in point of time, I took leave of you im- 
mediately after the ceremony, bearing with me the re- 
gret of ſuppoſing that though you had made your for- 
tune, you had not inſured your felicity. | 
I left the kingdom for near a year, being all ys 
while 
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while engaged in military expeditions, Sir James had 
promiſed to write to me; he was not ſo good as his 
word. His negle& concerned me; I returned to Lon- 
don, I did not meet him at court, nor in thoſe places 
where I might naturally expect to find him. On the firſt 
day of my arrival, one of my gentlemen deſired 
me to intereſt myſelf in favour of his brother, 
who was a miniſter in Scotland to procure him a liy- 
ing in Lord Danby's gift. I thought that I had not 
any acquaintance with that nobleman, but my deſire 
of obliging a man who was faithfully attached to me, 
induced me to wait on Lord Danby. Having been ill 
for ſeveial days, he faw no company : I received an 
anſwer in writing. Two hours afterwards a very preſ- 
ſing invitation came from him, deſiring me to viſit 
him that day, if I could, without too much inconve- 
nience. I returned that inſtant : They immediately ac- 
quainted him that I was there; his fervants opened 
the curtains, and withdrew. Caſting my eyes on Lord 
Danby's bed, I beheld with equal turprize and con- 
cern my friend Sir | ſaines Huntley, pale, dejected, his. 
face bedewed with tears, and fſecmingly over- 
whelmed with grief. | 

What do I fee! ſaid I, running to embrace: him, 
In what a condition, my dear James! Ah, good God! 
could JI expect to find you in ſuch a diſmal ſituati- 
on? But are you Lord Danby? Was it you who lent to- 
me, or do we meet again by accident? 

He ſtretched out his hand and ſeebly graſping. mine: 
Would to Heaven, ſaid he, that I had never receiv- 
ed this fatal title, that ambition had never made me ac- 
cept of a dignity which is the occaſion of all my miſ- 
fortunes and diſgrace. J already, ſaid he, diſcover 
marks of compatiion in your countenance ;. Ah, my 
Lord, this appearance of kindneis for an ungrateful 
wretch, augivents my deſpair ; by what a baſe proce- 
dure have I requited the friendſhip with which you ho- 
noured me! Ceafe your pity for me; I have merited: 
your reproaches, your indignation, your diſdain! But. 
{ am puniſhed I have loſt all that could make me fond. 
of lite! I ſhall be happy however, if, by a {ſincere 
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confeſſion, I can prevail on you to forgive my crime, 
and to intereſt yourſelf in behalf of the melancholy 
victim of my treachery . . . But where to find her? 
he cried out in violent agitation. Where is the ? What 
is become of her? Diſtreſſed, wandering, abandoned 
to her grief, to her apprehenſions, without aſylum, 
without friends! . . . Ah, my Lord, I am ready to 
expire! Then turning his face aſide, he gave vent to 
his fighs and groans, and pierced my heart with the 
moft moving compaſſion. 

Ah my friend, ſaid I, wherefore ſhould I load you 
with reproaches? Of whom do you ſpeak to me? 
What do you require of me? How does my preſence 
make you ſuſceptible of ſuch violent agitations? Had 
you given me a juſt cauſe of complaint againſt you, 
your preſent condition would make me forget it. Com- 
poſe your ſpirits ; be aſſured that I am your ſincere 
and affectionate friend, and ſhall ever eſteem you. Speak, 
my dear James, open your mind with confidence ; and it 
I can ſerve you, do not offend me, by calling my 
zeal in queſtion. | 

your friend! he replied; alas my Lord, I am con- 
icious to be unworthy of that title, I have deceived 
you, I have deceived: mytelf. Accident, adventitious 
circumſtances, the noble frankneſs of your nature, 
which made you miſinterpret my diſcourſe, the ſhame 
of confeſſing fo baſe a project Ah, I could 
not overcome that ſhame! Why had not I the reſo- 
lution to intruſt you with my ſcandalous attempt! 
It had then proved ineffeQtual. A friend of fuch vir- 
tue would have called me back to the principles of 
honour and humanity: Yes, my Lord, you would have 
ſaved me from the fad effects of my own weaknels, 
and from thoſe baſe ſycophants, whoſe vile counſels 
ns We” He pauſed here, and throwing his arms about 
me, wept with double violence: I aſk forgiveneſs 
from your generolity, he continued; vouchſaſe to grant 
it me, and to add a farther favour, which alone can 
mitigate the horror of my lateſt moments. It is not for 
mylc!f that I implore you, it is for the unfortunate 
Alas! I have filled the weafure of her diſtreſs. 
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O, my dear Charles, ſo young, ſo beautiful, expoſ- 
ed to the danger of meeting with another protector 
as perfidious and baſe .. . . . . How could I ven- 
ture to betray her! To take advantage of her cruel 
ſituation. . . . Here he pauſed, and looking wildly 
around him, he reſumed his diſcourſe, loading him- 
ſelf with reproaches, ard calling himfeli by the moſt 
odious epithets. His ſhocking exclamations, his terrible 
imprecations, which were intermixed with his tears and 
groans; in ſhort, the violence of his emotions threw 
him into dreadful convulſions, and I was obliged to 
call for help. 

While I was endeavouring to comfort him, and 
bring him to himſelf, I gave way to a thouſand con- 
fuſed ideas; that you were the object of his grief, T 
had no doubt; but wherefore did he accuſe himfelr 
of having deccived you, and for what offence did he 
aſk my forgivenets? From his ditcomſe, our intereſts 
ſeemed to he connected; vet nevertheleſs you were a 
ſtranger to me. ] was loft in theſe reflections, when 
Lord Danby came to himſelf. Obſerving how toli- 
citous I was to ailiit him, he thanked me with the 
ſtrongeſt appearance of gratitude, and deſired that I 
would allow him to try it he could compote himſelf 
to reſt, intreating me to come again the next day. 
He hoped, he faid, that he ſhould find himtelf more 
compoled, and in a condition to open his nund 
to me. 


returned the next day. He appeared to be as me- 


lancholy as betore, but lefs agitated. Atter a long pre- 
amble he mace pie acquainted with your birth, your 
misfortunes, his love for vou, the purity of his inten- 
tion curing his refidence with Lord Clare, the jour- 
ney he made to Scotland, how he loft all intelligence 
of you, his maniage with the Dutcheſs of Rutland, 
his regret of being no longer tree when he met with 
veu again, his cft;ers, your retuſals, and the crime vhich 
deipairing love had tempted him to commit; he gave 
me a faithful account of what palled at Mis. Roveits's 
of his preſumption in taking you out of his Lady's 
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coach, of your illxeſs, of the averſion you conceived 


againſt 
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7 him; laſtly, of your eſcape from him, and 
of the grief it occaſioned him. Unhappy in not being 
able to diſcover the aſylum where you concealed your- 
ſelf, he reproached himſelf bitterly for not having yield- 
ed to the Dutcheſs of Rutland's intreaties. 'That Lady 
abſolutely inſiſted that he ſhould put you into her hands 
again, and then immediately ſet out for Vienna. Bein 
highly offended at his conduct and at his refuſal, the 
Dutcheſs left London without ſeeing him, and wrote 
.to him never to appear before her. 25 Danby con- 
cluded this ſtrange natrative, by imploring me again 
generouſly to forgive his fault, and intreating me not 
to refuſe the favour he had aſked of me. 

While he was ſpeaking, I could ſcarce reſtrain the 
indignant emotions which ſuch a recital raiſed in my 
mind. Aſhamed of the character which he dared ſuffer 
me to perſonate, grieved at the thought of being rank- 
ed among the number of the vile wretches who were 
combined to impoſe on your credulity, I found that ten- 
der compaſſion revive within me, with which your ap- 
pearance affected me at Palmer's. If the mildneſs of 
my anſwer ſhewed Lord Danby that I was incapable 
of adding to the bitterneſs of his own reproaches, or 
of heaping oppreſſion upon a man already funk under 


a load of grief, yet my cold and cautious expreſſions 


might prepare him to ſee an end to that friendſhip, 
which my contempt for him would no longer allow me 
to preſerve. ] deſired him to explain what kind of ſer- 
vice he required of me; I might ſtill oblige him, but 
it was out of my power to love him. 
He then ordered a little Chineſe cheſt to be brought 
to him. It contained your jewels and trinkets, with a 
conſiderable ſum in bank bills, and the deed of ſettle- 
ment of that eſtate, where he wiſhed you to refide. He 
intreated me to ſeek for you, to ule my utmoſt endea- 
vours to find you out, and to put into your hands the 


poor recompence he was able to offer. He hoped that 


after his death, you would feel leſs repugnance againſt 
receiving preſents, that you might perhaps pardon the 
memory of an unbappy man ſeduced by baſe advice, 
which was too agrecable to his inclinations, not to 


lead 
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lead aſtray a heart devoted to the moſt violent paſſion 


that ever throbbed in a human breaſt. 

I ſhould think myſelf deficient in a moſt indifpenſible 
duty, ſaid I, if I ſhould refuſe to be indefatigable in 
tracing out an unfortunate creature, to whom your nar- 
rative has made me a friend. The indirect ſhare which 
I have had in her misfortune, makes me entertain the 
ſentiments of a brother for her. Yes, my Lord, I will. 
ſeek out, I earneſtly wiſh to diſcover her retreat ; but 
let Miſs, Jenny's effects be lodged in ſome banker's hands. 
It will be ſufficient to give me a note which may enable 
her to draw for them, ſuppoſing her inclined to accept 
of your preſents. If by the molt diligent inveſtigation 
can 55 az her retreat, I promiſe to inform you of 
the happy iſſue of my inquiries; but you muſt remem- 
ber, my Lord, that I have no intention of reſtoring to 
you that right which you have tyrannically uſurped 
over her. Miſs Jenny ſhall be miſtreſs of her own will, 
and he at liberty to receive or reje& your preſents. If 
ſhe diſdains them, you ſhall give her, whom you have 
already made too unhappy, no farther trouble; you 
ſhall uſe no vain endeavours to obtain a pardon which 
ſhe has a right to refuſe you; you ſhall not put any re- 
ſtraint on her who is independent of you; you ſhall leave 
her affections and her conduct entirely free. If you agree 
to theſe conditions which J ſtipulate with you, I will 
uſe every proper method to fulfill your deſires, But do 
not make a light promiſe, my Lord; the leaſt deviation 
from your word, from the oath which I require of you, 
will be attended with fatal conſequences, and will make 


me an irreconcilable enemy to the man, whom for a 


long time I with pleaſure thought worthy of my friend- 
ſhip. 

Ah find her, my Lord, find her, he cried, help her, 
comfort that amiable girl; let her live peaceably and 
happily under your protection! No, I will never diſturb 
her; the moſt ardent wiſh of my heart, is to procure 
her a virtuous friend. He then {wore to obſerve the en- 


gagement he made with me. After having defired him 


to give me proper lights to guide me in my reſearches, 
J left him with little inclination to ſee him again; ne- 
vertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, J ſent every day to enquire after him, and 

aid him two or three ſhort viſits, in compliance with 
his intreaties and the defire he expreſſed of ſpeaking 
with me. After a month's illneſs, he gradually grew 
better ; and he fet out for Vienna, tolerably recover- 
ed, but ſtill in a weak condition, an entire ſtranger to 
what was become of you, and a prey to the deepeſt 
melancholy. 

My firft attention was to write to Mrs. Pal- 
mer. I directed my letter to her in Ireland, whither 
ſhe was juſt gone. She did not ſhew much confidence 
in me by her anſwer. Before ſhe would give me any 
intelligence, ſhe required Lady Angleſey to affure her, 
that ſhe would herſelf take the young Lady under her 
protection. Being obliged to acquaint my fitter with 
your adventure, I obtained every thing I defired from 
her complaifance. She ſent an expreſs to Vis. Palmer; 
but while J impatiently waited the return of the courier, 
your trinkets which Bella brought to my Ladv, and 
the account which that girl gave, made us conclude 
that you were at her aunt's. To ſatisfy my doubts, I 
aſſumed the habit and character of Lady Angleſey's 
chaplain. The reft you know. Before I embarked, I 
wrote to Lord Danby. He was tranfported to hear 
that you were lodged in ſuch an aſylum. Lady Angle- 
ſey's letters having convinced me with regard to your 
ſentiments, I thought I might aſſure him that Miſs Jen- 
ny's noble pride would always be in oppoſition to his 
defire of obliging her. I returned him the draught he 
gave me; he renewed his promiſe never to diſturb you, 
and I am certain that he will keep his word. 

Now, dear Miſs, Lord Arundel continued, vouch- 
ſafe to pronounce my pardon, vouchſate to conſider me 
as your friend's brother; I was willing that ſhe alone 
ſhould be witneſs to our firſt interview, I was afraid of 
throwing you into a ſurprize, which might betray your 


ſecret; it is very eaſy to conceal it, your melancholy 


adventure is quite unknown, Lady Rutland was too dil- 
creet to throw any blemiſh on Lord Danby's reputation, 
by proclaiming the ſubje& of their miſunderſtanding; 
it is the intereſt of thoſe who combined to betray you, 
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to hold their tongues. Lord Overbury has never ſeen 
you; therefore let your innocence be your comfort on 
this occaſion, at which you have no reaſon to bluſh ; 
forget your misfortunes in the boſom of friendſhip, be 
our ſiſter, our friend . . . Yes, ſhe is our ſiſter, faid 
Lady Angleſey, fuddenly interrupting him, and taking 
hold of my hand and my Lord's, which ſhe clofed toge- 
ther: Yes, my dear Jenny, you are my ſiſter, you ſhall 
help me to requite the kindneſs of my amiable brother, 
by being folicitous, with me, to make his days happy. 
While the ſpoke, ſhe dried up 1 tears, and careſſed 
me in the moſt tender manner. Being deeply moved 
and affected, I threw my arms around her; Lord Arun- 
del embraced us both, gratitude and friendſhip revived 
my heart, and gave me power to expreſs my ſenſe of 
obligation to my protectors, who were fo worthy of 
the affectionate venetation, with which they inſpired 
me. 

I remained for a long time m a melancholy mood, 
and felt myſelf under a kind of reſtraint; I thought 
it would be impoſſible for me ever to aſſume that air 
of confidence and familiarity with Lord Arundel, 
which generally attend the habitude of ſeeing each 
other continually and converſing together; the fight 
of him called forth my bluſhes, ſometimes my tears; 
my extreme confuſion made me avoid his eyes, and 
appear with downcalt looks before him; but his con- 
tinual ſolicitude to divert my thoughts from my mor- 
titying adventure, his friendſhip for me, his tender 
regard, by degrees brought me to make no difference 
between Lady Angleſey and him. Ah, Madam, with 
what dignity, what candor, what goodneſs, is the mind 
of my generous friend ennobled! What Juſtice, what 
true nobility does he diſplay, without any mixture of 
arrogance or oſtentation! I have known Lord Arundel 
pay the coſts of a law-ſuit commenced and gained by 
his ſteward, during his abſeace. After an unfortunate 
defendant had been turned out of his inheritance, I 
have known Lord Arundel reſtore to him the cftate in 
diſpute, though it had been actually annexed to his 
own demeſnes; his Lordſhip conſidering that as a bar- 


barous 
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barous and inhuman law, which allows children to be 
ſtripped of their inheritance, becauſe their parents had 
neglected ſome particular formalities, of which the 
omiſſion could give no title to any but an unjuſt 
man. | 
Being the object of Lord Arundel's and Lady An- 
gleſey's attention and complaiſance, I paſſed my days 
in perfect ſerenity; every moment was tranquil, I 
might ſay happy, if, after having experienced ſo many 
mortifying diſgraces, we could enjoy the preſent, with- 
out having our peace diſturbed by the recollection of 
the paſt. It was then, Madam, that I had the happi-- 
neſs of meeting you at the Viſcounteſs of Belmont's, and 
of being agreeable to you; you did not make me a 
ſtranger to the motive of that ſtrong inclination which. 
induced you to like me; you diſcover in me the image 
of a friend whoſe memory was dear to you. How has 
my heart been agitated by your diſcourſe! With what 
lea'ure have I heard you repeat encomiums on Lady 
rah! How greatly has your regret affected me, what 
tender emotions has it raiſed in my mind! You were but 
little acquainted with Lady Angleſey, your kindneſs to 
me engaged you to contract a more intimate acquain- 
tance with her, and you often honoured me with your 
viſits. Being ſurprized and delighted at finding Lady 
Aldeiſon's picture in my cloſet, you viewed it atten- 
tively, and could not withdraw your eyes from that 
pleaſing portrait. Concluding that it became mine by 
accident, you defired it of ine. Being perplexed and. 
confounded, I knew not what to anſwer. You perſiſt- 
ed in your requeſt, and I promiſed to make you a pre- 
ſent of it, but I deceived your expectations by ſending 
you my own in it's ſtead, You endeavoured to pene- 
trate into the motive of my fondneſs for the picture, as 
I uſt have been a ſtranger to the original. I perceiv- 
ed that your curioſity was excited, and I found myſelf 
diſpoſed to gratify it, when your precipitate departure 
obliged me to poſtpone this confidence to another op- 
portunity. Your letters, of which the laſt is ever the 
kindeſt, are ſo many convincing proofs that abſence. 
has not impaired the conſtancy of your affection towards 
83 me. 
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me, My reſpeQful gratitude engages me to diſcloſe 
my hiſtory to you, to inake you a judge of my con- 
duct, and of the motives which determine my actions; 
the need I have of encouragement, makes me court the 
approbation of one ſo dear to ine: Yes, my wounded 
heart flies to the boſom of friendſhip, and there ſeeks 
a recompence for the fſaciifice it makes. Ah, Madam, 
how great is this ſacrifice! Honour requires it, that is 
ſufficient ; it's principles are a law to me, and will be 
my everlaſting comfort. We may endure a great 
deal by making a ſacrifice to painful duties, but that 
kind of uneaſineſs is never accompanied by repentance: 
No, the recollection of a generous action is never at- 
tended with regret; and every conqueſt we make over 


our paſſions, if it is the ſource of others happineſs, it 


8 8 alſo to be a foundation for our own felicity. 
wo years elapſed without making any change in 
my happy ſituation. Lord Arundel at that time had the 
command of a very conſiderable body of forces; 
he left us in the ſpring, and during his abſence we viſit- 
ed ſeveral of his ſeats, finiſhing our tour at Bath, from 
whence we returned to London to wait his return. I 
received addreſſes from ſeveral; I anſwered thoſe who 
honoured me with their attention, that having a ſmall 
fortune and a great deal of pride, I would never take ad- 
vantage of the weakneſs of a tender mind, nor avail my- 
ſelf of thoſe ſtrong and tranſient emotions which occaſi- 
on men of warm diſpoſitions to ſhut their eyes againſt 
their real intereſts. ME. 

Sir Ellis Nevil, deſcended from the filuſtrious houſe 
of Warwick obſtinately perſiſted in his addreſſes, and 
perplexed Lady Angleſey by the greatneſs of his offers, 


and the perſeverance of his aſſiduities; as he imagined 


that I was at her diſpoſal, ſhe could find no juſt pretence 
for rejecting an alliance to all appearance ſo ſuitable, 
and which the generoſity of Sir Ellis, in my favour, ren- 
dered ſo extremely advantageous. I was concerned to find 
the Counteſs intereſt herſelf in the ſucceſs of this impor- 
tunate lover's addreſſes, and I was afraid that I ſhould not 
get rid of him without diſpleaſing her, or making her 

uneaſy. | | 
But what objection have you to Nevil's addreſſes, * 
S 
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ſhe to me one day? From whence ariſes your repug- 
nance? This marriage will reſtore you to the rank you 
would naturally have held, if your parents premature 
death had not altered your condition. Ah, Madam, 
ſaid I, do you think it will be poſlible for me to enter 
into thoſe mortifying details with Sir Ellis, which 1 
muſt neceffarily deſcend to, if I give encouragement 
to his addreſſes? Muſt I not make him acquainted 
with my family, and my misfortunes ? Shall I baſely be- 
tray his hopes, ſhall I conceal from him my connecti- 
on with Lord Danby, and its cruel conſequences ? 
Suppoſing Sir PFilis's pation ſhould fo far diſtract 
him, as to make him retain his defires, after a 
communication of circumſtances ſo likely to extin- 
guith them, ſhall I have nothing to apprehend from the 
return of his reaſon? His own reflections will ſoon 
deſtroy his happineſs, and mine will keep me in con- 
tinual alarms; the leaſt cloud which darkens my huſ- 
band's brow, will ſeem the forerunner of complaint or 
reproach. Ah, Madam, faid I, in a moving accent, al- 
low me to ſpend my days with you, do not preſs me to 
put myſelf under any other protector, give me leave to 
reſiſt your defires, and be not offended it I preſume to 

declare that I will never go to the altar with Sir Ellis. 
Well then, my dear friend, ſaid the Counteſs to me, we 
will ſpeak no more of it. I have yielded to Nevil's im- 
portunity by ſoliciting you in his behalf, I did it from 
a principle of delicacy; I thought mylelt obliged to ſa- 
crifice the vaſt pleaſure I enjoy in your company, to the 
ſolicitude of eſtabliſhing your wellare. If my dear Jenny 
ſhould loſe me, ſhe added, embracing me, 
the utmoſt I could leave her, would not ſecure 
ſuch a ſplendid fortune as has been offered to her; 
but I have a generous brother, who will fulfill my wiſh- 
es, and add a tuficient ſupply to the little fortune 1 
am able to make my friend miſtreſs of. I had intreated 
him to aſſiſt ine, in order to influence you in an atfair 
wherein I thought your happineſs concerned; by a 
kind of prepoiterous whim, which I know not how to | 
reconcile with his charaQer, he ſeems offended at my. | 
friendſhip for Nevil, and terms it partiality. Here, ſaid | 
| | ſhe, 
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ſhe, giving me a letter from Lord Arundel, read his an- 
{wer ; if I do not fee farther into his heart than he does 
himſelf, I know nothing of the meaning of his expreſſi- 
ons. I took my Lord's letter, and found the following 
contents : 
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Lord ARUNDET's Letter to Lady 
ANGLESEY. 


— 


Will not write to Miſs ſenny: No, Madam, it is 


impoſſible for me to write to her on ſuch an occa- 
ſion. Should I prefume to adviſe her, I ſhould be 
afraid of repenting hereafter that I did not ſufhiciently 
reflect on the ſubject. I thought Nevil's fate had 
been decided. When I came away, Miſs Jenny had 
no love for him ; if her ſentiments have changed ſince 
my abſence, is ſhe not miſtreſs of herſelf? I preſs 
her, I! Ah, for what? Her heart ſeemed to me per- 
fectly ſerene ; for theſe two years paſt I pleaſed myſelf 
with the thoughts that friendſhip alone engroſled her; 
but if Nevil has made an impreſſion on her mind, Miſs 
Jenny is at her own diſpoſal. What ſhould I fay to 
her? 
* I hear from Mrs. Monfort, that Lady Arundel is 
extremely ill. Her laſt fit, they tell me, has ex- 
hauſted her ſtrength. Some faint glimmerings of 
reaſon, an unuſual meekneſs of temper, and long 
fainting fits, are conſidered as certain ſymptoms of her 
approaching end. I have been extremely affected on 
reading this account; cannot I regain my liberty, 
without ſhedding tears at the fate of an untortunate 
woman, of whom I have no reaſon to complain? Ak- 
ter all, what advantage ſhould I derive at preſent 
from this bleſſing fo long regretted, this freedom fo 
often wiſhed for? I begin to foreſee that I may en- 
joy it, and yet not be happy. A thouſand. melan- 
choly and confuſed ideas diſtucb me and make me 
reſtleſs, though 1 can fcarce account from wheace 
this agitation of mind ones. | 
Nevertheleis, on reading your letter a ſecond time, 
I think it leis certain that Miſs Jenny does not ſympa- 
| * thize 
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thize with Nevil. She refuſes his addreſſes, you ſay. 
Ha, wherefore then ſhould you be ſo ſolicitous about 
an union to which ſhe has no liking ; Wicrefore ſhould 
you deſire me to fi you in overcoming her o/ fofition P 
Ah, my God, what partiality is this in {tavour of 
Nevil! Leave Miſs Jenny to her owndiſpoſa! ; you have 
ſuch influence over her mind, that vou ſhould be 
afraid of abuſing it; Miſs Jenny's ſituation lays us un- 
der ſo many nice reſtrictions! To adviſe her, may 
perhaps be to conſtrain her. i feel a kind of untaſi- 
neſs, which I cannot eafily account tor. We do not 
know where we ſhould fix our ideas of happineſs, 
were we maſters of our own deſtiny; our hearts form 
ſuch vague defires! Yeſterday only, I thaught I was 
acquainted with them. Farewell, my dear filter.” 
Well, Miſs, ſaid the Counteſs, what do vou think ? 
Lord Arundel may be affected at the condition of the 
unfortunate Sophia, but what a ſtrange turn there ts in 
his melancholy! He cenſures my advice, [ have offend- 
ed him by approving of Nevil's addreſſes. Do not 
you perceive the cauſe of this capriciouſneſs? If did 
not gueſs, I ſhould be much mortifed at the coldneſs of 
his letter. "This is the only one I ever received from my 
brother, in which he did not give me the moſt flatter- 
ing aſſurances of his friendſhip. 
his reflection of Lady Angleſey's ſtruck me. The 
very thought of becoming the ſubjeRt of the moſt tri- 
fling diſpute, or of cauſing the leaſt diminution of af- 


fection between ſuch intimate friends, and friends ſo 


dear to me, affeQted me ſenſibly. My Lady perceived my, 
inquietude from my reply, ſhe ſmiled : take heart, faid 

ſhe, I am going to deſtroy Nevil's hopes for ever. Lord 

Arundel ſhall have no farther cauſe of uneaſineſs; if 
my conjectures are juſt, if future events do not deceive 

my expectations, your heart will ſoon be aſſaulted by a 

lover, whoſe intereſt I ſhall eſpouſe in a ſtronger man- 

ner; I dare not explain myſelf farther. She immediately 

changed the converſation, and as I had no curioſity to 

learn any thing farther, I remained for a long time, a 
ſtranger to her meaning. 


We were at this time in the middle of ſummer; 
Lord 


E931]. 


Lord Arundel's name reſounded throughout Great 
Britain. The diviſion he commanded, being invinci- 


ble under his conduct, took poſſeſſion o: two impor- 


tant fortreſſes, and every day was ſignalized by ſome 
conſiderable advantages they obtained. But what 
crowned the Earl's glory, was that furprizing march, 
that ſudden unforeſeen attack, which aitonithed the 
enemy and ſaved ten thouſand Englith, who were diſ- 
advantageouſly poſted in a confined muddy. ſpot, where 
their valour could be of no ute them. How much 
would the eſteem and love of the nation have been in- 
creaſed, if they could have penetrated into the real 
motives of this bold and enterprizing march, if they 
had been acquainted with Lord Aurunde!'s heart, and 
been perſuaded as I was, that humanity alone prompt- 
ed him to the relief of his deferted countrymen. The 
moſt flattering recompence of his victory was the de- 
lightful ſatisfaction of ſeeing them again, and reſtoring 
them to his country. 

The uninterrupted ſucceſs of our arms, during the 
courſe of this campaign, put an end to the military 
operations betimes, and Lord Arundel croſſed the ſea 
beſore the beginning of September. A few days after 
his arrival he paid a viſit to Lady Arundel; ſhe lived 
within twenty miles of London, in a pleafant country, 
where the had every aiſtance about her, which was 
neceſſa;y for one in her condition. My Lord found 
her perfectly recovered, ſhe was then in a very good 
ſtate of health; but her underſtanding ſeemed as dif- 
tracted as we. Since his return from that ſhort ex- 
Eurition, n Lord ſeemed to give way to a kind of 
inquietude, which the buſtle of the world, and the va- 
rid as amuſements of the ſeaſon were fo far from diſſi- 
pating, that it turned into a ſettled melancholy. He 
became quite duli and penſive, courted ſolitude, ſhut 


himſelf up in his cloſet, and often reproved us in a 


tend; manner ior leaving him there, and giving our- 
ſelvez but little concern about the troubles of an un- 
fortunate friend, who had too much ſenſibility. Ne- 
vertheleſs, though he had loſt his vivacity, his gaiety, 
and perhaps in ſome degree his equanimity of temper, 
yet he itill preſerved his natural ſweetneſs of diſpoſiti- 
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tion. Such deep inquietude did not alter the good- 
nefs of his nature, nor ever interrupt his generous at- 
tention for others. Incapable of reliſhing any plea- 
ſure himſelf, he was conſtantly employed in promot- 
my te felicity of every one around him. 

ady Angleſey being tenderly attached to Lord 
Arundel, participated of his uneaſineſs, without ſeem- 
ing to be acquainted with the ſecret cauſe which oc- 
caſioned it. In time I thought it probable that ſhe 
was in her brother's confidence. Several long confer- 
ences, to which I was not a party, the ſudden inter- 
ruption of their diſcourſe when I came in, their ſigns 
of private intelligence, together with an air of myſte- 
ry, all which is mortifying to a friend who way be 
afraid to ſhew how offenſive it is; every thing in ſhort 
confirmed my ſuſpicion: It was attended with a kind 


of vague and melancholy foreboding which J could 


not account fur, and which, to my concern for Lord 
rundel's indiipoſition, added the molt reſtleſs inquie- 
tude. 

His bchaviour with regard to me was not abſolute- 
ly changed, he did not avoid me; on the contrary, 
he tti}l joved to tee me, but he ſeemed to be afraid 
of ſpeaking to me; he ſpent whole hours in my clo- 
ſet, in looking over me while I was drawing. Some- 
times he took up a pencil, ſketched out ſoine looſe 
characters, and effaced them carefully. There was 
nothing fullen or difagreeable in his filence ; he was 
aftentive to all my motions, every action ſeemed to 
intereſt him; but if I prefſed him to communicate 
the cauſe of his melancholy, he was diſturbed, he caſt 
his eyes upon the ground, ſighed and leſt me in an 
inſtant. | = 

His reſerve, together with Lady Angleſey's, and 
the obtervations | was continually making, at length 
led me to conclude, that perhaps I was the object 
which made them both unealy. What motives could 
induce ſuch ſincere friends to concea] their troubles 
from me, if ] was net the occaſion of them? This 
idea made a ſtrong inipreſſion on me, and ſoon became 
the ſource of intolerable affliction. Being conſtantly 
attentive to diſcover the reaſon of Lady Angleley's 
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coolneſs, or at leaſt to account for that ſilence 
which made me ſuſpect it, I began to conjecture that 
my unfortunate adventure with Lord Danby, was 
become public through the indiſcretion of his ac- 
complices, or perhaps his own; and that it was no 
longer proper for Lady Angleſey to entertain a perſon 
as her relation and friend, whoſe misfortune being 
known, ſhould make her devote herſelf to retirement. 
I imagined that, no doubt, my Lord and the were de- 
viſing expedients to prepare me for this cruel ſeparati- þ 


on. I overheard Lady Angleſey ſay one evening: 5 
No, brother, no, Miſs Jenny can never conſent to it, k 
ſhe will never leave me by her n conſent. Struck | 


with theſe expreſſions, I paſſed the night in the moſt 
reſtieſs inquietude. Being full of trouble and agitati- 
on, and almoſt diſtracted, I ran in the morning to 
Lady Angleſey's apartment, and throwing mylelf in- 
to her arms ; ah, ſpeak to me, Madam, laid 1, giving 
way to my tears, ſpeak to me! I muſt leave you, I 
know it, I can no longer doubt it, you are afraid to 
tell me fo, my Lord and you ſuppreſs what paſſes 
within you from principles of generous co:npatiion. 
Ah, vouchſafe to hide nothing from me! My mind 
enured to grief, can ſupport a heavy weight of afffic- 
tion, but can never bear the certainty of being trou- 
bleftome to you, or of cauſing you the ſlighteſt un- 
eaſineſs. . 

My Lady embraced me tenderly, and mingled her 
tears with mine: You leave me, ſaid ſhe, you, my 
dear friend, leave me! When it is from you alone 
that I expect comfort ard relief. Ah, how could you 
ſuppoſe yourſelf troubleſome in a family where you 
are beloved, where the happineſs of every one in it 
depends on you, and is connected with your preſence ? 
Wat would become of Lord Arundel thould he iniſs 
you here? Alas, the example of the unfortunate 
Lord Angleſey makes me tremble for his amiable 
brother; ah, Jenny, my dear Jenny, will you not 
give me hopes of preſerving him | 
I, Madam! 1! I repeated with ſurprize, alas, what 
can 1 do? Every thing, faid ſhe, interrupting me haſ- 

tily. He loves you, he adores you: This is all the 

tecret 
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ſecret between us: Fear and prief have torn it from 
me, have made me diſregard his intreaties, and betray 
his confidence. Ah, if I ſhould loſe my brother! if 
he ſhould die, if this diſmal melancholy ſhould carry 
him off! O, my dear friend! Will you refuſe to aſſiſt 
me in reviving his dejected ſpirits? Shall I ſee Lord 
Arundel expire ? Will you do nothing for him, for me, 

who intreat you to ſave him? 
cannot expreſs the kind of agitation which this 
ſtrange diſcovery rated within me. A violent palpi- 
tation difordered all my ſenſes ; tenderneſs, horror, a 
ſtrange confuſion of ideas, a mixture of ſentiments 
confounded me, and threw me into that kind of diſ- 
order, which ſuſpends all our raculties. I was moti- 
onleſs, dumb, and my tears flowed without knowing 
that I thed any. My d'imal recollections at length 
brought me to myſelt. 1 ſhuddered when I reflected 
on the cruel] extravagance of my deſtiny ; which ſeem- 
ed to have marked mie out as a rock fatal to Lord 
Arundel's witdom, as I had been before to Lord Dan- 
by's honour. The tender compa ion which I felt on 
this occaſion, could not overcome my tears. Such a 
ſituation tetrified me. Ah, how! Madam, ſaid I, do 
you ſay that Im t not leave you, when cruel ne- 
ceſſity tears me tom you? No, I will never be the 
occaſion of trouble and uneaſine!s to a family who con- 
deſcended to receive me with ſo much kindneſs. I 
will never more preſent to Loid Arundel the unhappy 
object of his heart's affliction ; my abſence will cure the 
extravagance of ſuch a noble mind. I will fly, Ma- 
dam, you mutt allow me to go; then ſeizing her 
hands, which | eagerly kiſſed; O my generous friend, 
ſaid I, my tears ſtreaming with double violence, con- 
ſent to my departure. Love has been the caule of my 
greateſt misfortune, that paſſion has been always fatal 
to me! Do not expoſe me to the neceſſity of conſi- 
dering Lord Arundel in the light ot a dangerous ene- 
my. How, ſhould I ever hate him, Madam! I, who 
ave eternal obligations to him. Ah, let me go this 
inſtant, that I may preſerve my friendſhip, my eſteem, 
my veyeration for him! And my Lady . 
other 
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brother never raiſe any ſentiment in my mind, of 
which he may hereafter have cauſe to complain. 

Ah, how uneaſy you make me! ſaid the Counteſs. 
Have you any reaſon to dread Lord Arundel's love ? 
Do you doubt the dignity of his mind ? the purity of 
his deſires? Be cautious how you entertain ſuſpicions, - 
which may lower him, though but for a moment, in 
vour opinion. Pity the ſufferings he endures, pity 


me for having been the primary cauſe of them. Alas! 


Had it not been for my fatal fondneſs, for the indiſ- 
creet ſtep into which youth and inexperience betrayed 
we, Lord Arundel perhaps had now been free to have 
offered his hand to my amiable friend! He might have 
placed her in the rank the fo well deſerves to hold; he 
might have been bleſt with her, and their mutual feli- 
city might have been an inexhauſtible ſource of happt- 


neſs to myſelf. 


'The generous ſentiment which induced her to turn 
this reflection upon herſelf; this tender regret which 
was excited by her kindneſs and friendſhip for me, af- 
fected my mind moſt powerfully. I condemned my 
vain apprehenſions, and bluſhed at having betrayed 
them: Diſpoſe of me, Madam, faid I, direct my 
ſteps ; my lively gratitude is ſuch, that you may de- 
pend on a heart which is attached to you without re- 
ſerve. Iwill follow your advice, you ſhall find me al- 
ways obedient to your defires ; but confider my ſitua- 
tion, ſee how greatly it is altered. I thought that I 
had been indebted to friendſhip alone, and 1 find it 1s 
love which has loaded me with it's favours. Adorned 
as I am with it's preſents, which are often dangerous 
and always degrading, how can I lift my eyes towards 
my Lord, or turn them upon myſelf? No, my dear 
Jenny, faid the Counteſs, no, you have no obligations 
to love. Lord Arundel's firſt attentions were GireCt- 
ed by no other motive than the defire of withdraw- 
ing you from the power of a vile ſeducer, and to re- 
pair an involuntary failing. If your charms have fince 
captivated his heart, it was a long tine before be 
could venture to avow his paſſion, even to hiwſelt. 
Some ſymptoms of jealouſy which were occaſioned 
by Nevil's obſtinate addreſſes, convinced him of his 
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fondneſs for you. During Lady Arundel's illneſs, 
hope flattered his mind, and carried his affeQion to 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength, that he was no longer able 
to check it's courſe, or ſuppreſs it's violence. I in- 
treat your aſſiſtance, ſhe continued, and yet I do not 


know what to require from your friendſhip. An e- 


vent, with which [ ought to acquaint you, increaſes 
my perplexity. It redoubles my brother's uneaſineſs. 
I think Jam fufficiently acquainted with you to know 
in what manner you would determine ; but before I 
explain myſelf farther, I would be certain how far your 
inclinations are concerned. Tell me, my dear, do 
you feel nothing but a cold friendſhip? ......... Lord 
Arundel wonld be leſs unhappy perhaps, if his ſuffer- 
ings affected you . . . . My brother is ſo amiable! Can 
he be indifferent to you ? If Lady Sophia's death, 
ſhould at length allow him to declare his ardent and 
tender paſſion . . . He is fo worthy of your love! 
Ah, Jenny, could you refuſe to make him happy ? 

To make him happy! I repeated in a moving tone; 
him, Madain, Lord Arundel, my generous protector! 
How could { make him happy! Why am not I at li- 
berty! . . . Ah, do you doubt? . .. I durſt not 
proceed ; an involuntary emotion made me look down- 
wards, ſigh, and hide my face in Lady Angleſey's bo- 
ſom. Ah, you love my brother! ſhe cried out in a 
tranſport. Yes, you love him. Do not bluſh to give 
him a preference which he deſerves, and to which he 
has ſo many titles. O, my dear ſenny, you ſhall be 


his companion; you ſhall be my filter ; we will owe 


our happineſs to you, a happineſs perhaps not far diſ- 
tant. By my order, it is kept a ſecret from my Lord, 
that Lady, Arundel has had a relapſe, which may be 
attended with very dangerous conſequences. For 


theſe fix days paſt J have ſent an expreſs to her every 


morning. Lady Sophia's fate being ſtil] uncertain, I 
dare no yet acquaint him with hei condition; I would 
not with to revive hopes, in a mind of fuch ſenſibi— 
lity, which events may once more fruftrate. But, 
my dear friend, ſhe continued, from the tenderneſs 
with which I find you affected, I am pet ſuaded that 
run no riſk in acquitting myſelf of the diſagreeable 


office 


r 
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office with which my brother charged me yeſterday. 
1 muſt acquaint you with ſome news which nearly 
concerns you. Ihe Dutcheſs of Rutland . . . . The 
door opening immediately, we perceived Lord Arun- 
del. The Counteſs ſaid no wore, and we both roſe 
to receive him. He came forward ſlowly, and ſaluted 
us. His countenance was timid, and his air ſome- 
what melancholy. He took his ſeat between the 
Counteſs and me, and looked at us for ſome time at- 
tentively without ſpeaking. He rivetted his eyes on 
mine, as if he would penetrate to the very bottom of 
my ſoul. Well. ſaid he at length, how has Miſs Jen- 
ny determined? I have not acquainted her yet, ſaid 
the Counteſs: Ah, what has been the ſubje& of your 
converſation then, he aſked with ſome eagerneſs, 
whence ariſes that melancholy, what can make Miſs 
2 uneaſy? I thought it was proper to prepare 
er to attend me, replied the Counteſs. Being 
concerned that I was obliged to ſpeak to her of Lord 
Danby, I was willing. . . . Lord Danby, ſaid I, inter- 
rupting her, ſurprized at hearing that odious name, 
can you, Madam, faid I, ſpeak to me about him ? I 
cannot avoid it, faid ſhe; the Dutcheſs of Rutland died 
within this month; I was going to acquaint you with 
this, when my Lord came in. The Heir to her for- 
tune offers to ſhare it with you. He demands Miſs 
Jenny's hand as a blefling which belongs to him, 
which he has already pollefled, and which he thinks 
he has a right to reclaim, But hear what he ſays, 
Then taking two letters from the mantle-piece,, not- 
withſtanding all my oppoſition and intreaties, ſhe 


opened one, and obliged me to hear the following 
contents : 


Lord Dax n x's Letter to Lord Ax UN DEL. 


HE conſtant and ſevere recoliefion of the 

juſt reproaches which I have incurred from 

you, my Lord, would inake me apprehenſive that 
F - 5 
you would be little diſpoſed to tayour my deſites; if 
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* a propoſal, wherein my honour concurs with my in- 
clination, did not make me ſecure of your approbati- 
* on. At length I have it in my power to make repa- 
ration for a fault, at which I bluſh even now; I can 
* convince Miſs Jenny, that love alone made me crimi- 
© nal, and | can now renew, under more happy auſpi- 
ces, thoſe ties which attached me to her. Miſs Jenny 
* is under your protection, my Lord; the aſylum 
* which you have afforded her, obliges me to conſider 
© her as dependant on you and Lady Angleſey. It is to 
* you both therefore that I addreſs myſelf to obtain her 
hand. Do me the favour to preſent her the letter 
* which I incloſe in yours, and join your kind offices to 
my ardent intreatics. The event which allows me 
to make a public profeſſion of my tenderneſs, will, no 
© doubt, remove her averſion. It is a duty which ſhe 
© owes to herſelf, to ſacrifice her reſentments. Can 
© ſhe hefitate, when a regard for her reputation, 
© when the vows which ſhe made without reſtraint, and 
* inthe ſincerity of her heart, have given me ſo many 
rights over her perſon ? Sacred, inviolable rights, 
© which nothing ſhall ever oblige me to renounce. 

© + ] havedefired the government to recal me, or at 
© leaſt to allow me to come and ſpend ſome time in 
© England. On my arrival at London, every thing 
© ſhall be ready to renew thoſe dear ties. I ſhall be 
happy, my Lord, if at the time that I receive 
* from your hands a woman whom I adore, I dare flat- 
* ter mylelf to find again, in you, that kind and indul- 


Ft gent friend, whoſe elicem will always be wanting to 
1 « compleat my felicity, if Iam doomed to the bitter 
| vexation of being unable to recover it. . 

| P. S © In the name of all that's moving, importune 


« Miſs Jenny to favour me with an anſwer ; with a 
* ſpeedy anſwer, with a kind aniwer.” 

Anlwer him, faid J, I anſwer him! Never. How, 
Madam, how, my Lord, is it thus my expectations 44e | 
deceived ? Did you not promiſe me, that. fecure from ; 
theſe o:ious purſuits, I ſhould find my aſylum reſpect- : 


In 


ed by this worthleſs Lord ? 
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In the Dutcheſs of Rutland's lifetime, ſaid Lord 
Arundel, I thought I had a right to ſecure you from 
Lord Danby's power, even from his ſight, and to infitt, 
that he ſhould not write to you. But he is now at liber- 
ty, Miſs, he offers you a conſtant heart, an honou- 
Table title, and juſt reparation: Would it become me 
to oppoſe his happineſs? Lord Danby's deſtiny is in 
your hands: The inclinations of your mind muſt 
determine his fate. He has been criminal no doubt, 
but he has been unhappy! Hated, deſpiſed, how great 
have his ſufferings been! So tedious an abſence, ſuch 
inquietude ! What a torment it is to love, to be aſtaid 
of declaring it, to ſee a cruel unſutmountable obſtable 
between us and the object of our deliies; to ſigh in 
ſolitude, to ſhut ourſelves up, to be continually la- 
bouring to ſuppreſs and ilifle a patlion always ready to 
thew itſelf, and whoſe delight conſiſts in appearing 
publickly, in giving proofs of it's exiſtence, of it's vio- 
lence, and of it's exceſs! Ah, Miſs Jenny, Miſs Jen- 
ny ! I cannot withhold my compaſſion from the man 
who loves you without hope. 

Theſe expreſſions which were fo perfectly defcriptive 
of Lord Arundel's heart, affected me powerfully ; they 
drew tears from my eyes. The Counteſs miſtook the 
cauſe from whence they flowed, and ſeemed to be un- 
eaſy. Wherefore theſe tears ? Said ſhe to me. Are 
you not miſtreſs of your own deſires, of your own 
conduct? Can Lord Danby lead you to the altar agaiuit 
your will? Has he any rights, if you do not give them 
a ſanction? Nothing obliges you to run the hazard of 
being farther affected by reading the letter he has ſent 
you, and I adviſe you to return it without breaking 
the ſeal, No, my Lord replied, that proceeding would 
be too ſevere. I will not deny my Lord the ſervice he 
has fo earneſtly ſolicited of me; and I preſume to re- 
quire Miſs Jenny's compliance fo far, as to hear the 
letter, if ſhe cannot reſolve to read it herſelf, Let us 
ſee then, ſaid my Lady, breaking the ſeal, how he 
can juſtify ſo infamous a conduct, and induce Miſs 
Jenny to forgive him. 
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Lord DaxRx's Letter to Miſs Jenny SALISBURY; 


[ Have kept the painful ſilence I inflicted on myſelf. 

have kept it without murmuring ; I have ſuffer- 
ed at a diſtance from you; I reſpected your juſt 
reſentment. But now I am at liberty to reſume a title, 
which ] have ſo long regretted, may I hope to obtain 
forgivenc{s? To call to your mind an unhappy wretch, 
treated with ſo much rigour, with ſo much diſdain ? 
Ah, reſtore to me that lovely wife, who loved me 
not, who has given me too many proofs that ſhe did 
not! but whoſe ſlighteſt compliance is ſufficient to 
make me happy! Reſtore to me that bleſt time, when 
every evening I flattered myſelf that I ſhould next day 
tind you more ſenſible to my love. | 

* If three years remorſe, pain and anguiſh; if the 
privation of all correſpondence with you ; it the reſt- 
leſs torment of finding you prefer the aſſiſtance of 
ſtrangers to that of a ſubmiſſive lover, have not ſut- 
ficiently expiated my crime, puniſh me till farther. 
But do not hate me, do not deſpiſe me. Conſent to 
receive the pledge of my faith at the foot of the al- 
tar. O, my dear Jenny, be generous. Forget what 
is paſt. A faithful heart, a ſincere lover, a fond 
huſband, implores your pity. Ah, forgive me! 
Every thing ought to plead with you in my favour ; 
my love, my conſtancy, my crime itſelf, if you 
would condeſcend to examine into the motive of it ! 
O, my dear Jenny! You may at once reſtore to 
me my happineſs and my innocence ; on my knees I 
implore you to grant me both.” | ; 
P. 8. I. conjure you to write to me ſpeedily. 
'* Great God ! What expectation, what dread ; and 
* what pleaſing hope! .. Ah, will you be cruel 
enough to deſtroy it?“ 

This man is miſerable, no doubt, ſaid the Counteſs, 
having finiſhed the letter. Could a heart capable of 

reſerving the ſame affections ſo long, thus inhuman- 
| facrifice the object which gave them birth! A pro- 
found ſilence ſucceeded Lady Angleſey's reflection. I 
wept, and Lord Arundel had hold of one of my hands, 
which he gently preſſed. What ſhall I conclude from 
your emotions, dear Miſs, ſaid he; do you _— 
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Lord Danby ? do you accept of his offers, ſhall I write 
to him . What anſwer do you allow me to return? 
I fixed my eyes upon him, and I perceived ſadneſs and 
inquietude in his countenance. Ah, how, my Lord, 
faid I to him, would you adviſe me? ..... Ah, do 
not conſult me, he replied, interrupting me ſuddenly. 
I do not find my mind ſufficiently unbiaſſed to weigh 
my Lord's pretenſions with equity. No, Miſs, no, I 
will not determine between you and him. I may be 
unjuſt, I repeat it to you again, your inclinations 
alone muſt fix Lord Danby's doom. 

It is then fixed for ever, ſaid I. I will neither ſes 
Lord Danby, nor hear from him. If my misiortunes 
alone had induced me to take refuge under the ſhelter 
of his tenderneſs, or if love had prepoſſeſſed me in his 
. favour, his offers would have reſtored to me thoſe ad- 
vantages which were the objects of my ambition; in 
his perſon, I ſhould regain the object of my wiſhes, I 
ſhould then be inclined to forgive him, and to reap the 
fruits of my indulgence ; but neither one motive or the 
other prevailed on me to give him my hand, It was 
an appearance of delicacy, an affected generoſity ; it 
was the facrifices he ſeemed to make, which ſeduced 
my inclinations. It was to my gratitude, to my eſtzem, 
nay to my reſpect for him, that he was indebted for 
my condeſcenſion. Can theſe ſentiments, which his 
behaviour has deſtroyed, ever revive ? I ſhould have 
the ſame contempt for myſelf, which I entertain for 
him, if the vain Fader of fortune ſhould engage me 
to promiſe love to the man I hate, to place myfelt un- 
der his ſubjection; and perſuade me to ſacrifice a juſt 
reſentment to intereſt and ambition. No, my Lord, no; 
no one ſhall ever hear me pronounce a vow at the altar, 
which my heart would contradict, Lord Danby has 
betrayed me. I will not degrade myſelf by following 
his example. In the diſpoſition Iam with regard to 
him, to marry him, would be to betray him in my turn, 

A mild joy diffuſed itſelf over Lord Arunde!'s coun- 
tenance. e took hold of the Counteſs's hand, drew 
it near mine, which he ſtill had hold of; and ſqueezing 
them both: O my amiable ſiſters, ſaid he in a moving 
accent, you will not part then. I ſhall ſtill enjoy the 
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delightful pleaſure of ſeeing you, of talking to you, of 
hearing you : You are both precious to my ſoul, you 
engroſs all my affections. O, Miſs jenny! I expect- 
ed that you would diſplay this noble pride; it exalts 
you ſlill higher in my eſteem. No, the man who could 
oitend you, who could prefer himſelf to you, is un- 
worthy of you; you have no obligations to bim; your 
vows do not attach you to him. I pity Lord Danby, 
he has loſt you, but he is deſervedly puniſhed, and 
had you forgiven him, it would perhaps have been ra- 
ther an inſtance of weakneſs than generoſity. 

Having {aid thus much, my Lord 1ofe, took a turn 
or two, and went towards the window; ſeeing one of 
his Lady's footmen in the conrt-yard. he called to in- 
quire what brought him there; the Counteſs then 
tound herſelf obliged to acquaint him with Lady So— 
phia's condition. My Lord gently reproved her for her 
filence ; which expoſed him to tlie appearance of being 
indifferent about a perſon in whole welfare he was con- 
cerned, and fincerely affected. She gave him two let- 
ters from Mrs. Montfort. Ihe firſt contained a detail 
of Lady Arundel's accident. The ſecond acquainted 
him that that unfortunate Lady called for him every 
minute, and ſeemed earneſtly deſirous of ſeeing him 
and ſpeaking to him. My Lord was greatly affected 
en reading theſe letters. Unhappy Sophia! he repeat- 
ed ſeveral times, 1 do not wiſh thy death, Heaven is 
witneſs that 1 do not deſire it. No, notwithſtanding 
the painful ſituation of my mind.... He pauſed: 
She has a right to my attention, fitter, ſaid he, re- 
ſuming his diicourfe, I muſt go to her this inſtant: I 
will preſerve her, if the aſſiſtance of art and my aſſidu- 
ities can reſtore her; then addrefling himſelf to me, 
he took my hand and kiſſing it, ſaid, Farewell, dear 
Miſs, I leave you, ſmitten with a ſentiment of venera- 
tion: It adds new ties to thoſe . . . . Here he ſtop- 
ped. Thou lovely creature, he continued, in a fond 
accent, may this hand be one day the reward of as 
fincere an etleem, of as ſtrong and pure a friendſhip 
e ſtopped again, and lowering his voice: May 
ſome happy lover receive this hand freely from your 
heart ; may he be indebted for it to your own inclina- 
tion, 
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tion, to his aſſiduity . . . . Here he ſighed ; and re- 
tiring with a kind of confuſion : No, faid he, I ſhould 
be cruel, if I preſumed to form any wiſhes. 

Lady Angleſey, running towards him and embrac- 
ing him affeQionately, faid to him, Ah why, brother, 
wherefore ſhould you be afraid of forming wiſhes for 
your own happineſs, for mine, for Jenny's? Do you 
imagine that ſhe is a ſtranger to your affections? Ah, 
ſhould you be free at your return, her heart will {ym- 
pathize with yours. 

She acquainted with my affections! replied the Karl, 
bluſhing. She acquainted with them! How ? Since 
when? What, my Lady, could you betray me!. 
Ah, Miſs Jenny, what has ſhe told you ? 

Nothing, I replied, but what adds to the eſteem and 
gratitude owe Lord Arunde]; my misfortune has not 
taught me to be ſuſpicious of a geneious mind, to con- 
found oppoſite characters, and to be afraid of a gene- 
rous friend. Far, far from me, be ſuch injurious dil- 
truſt: Your ſentiments, my Lord, exalt you in my 
opinion; and if the event ſhould, conformably to La- 
dy Angleſey's wiſhes, one day allow me. [I 
durſt not proceed. Go on, ſaid the Larl, failing at 
my feet; this is the firſt moment I ever Gdiicloted my 
heart to you, it ſhall be the laſt I will ever preſume to 
addreſs you, if I ſhould find no change in my condition. 
Ah! Make this moment bleſt by a kind aſſufance of 
your favourable ſentiments. Do not bluſh at the amia- 
ble candour, at the noble fincerity, with which you 
we regoing to anſwer me. Speak, its, ſay; ſhould 1 
be in a condition to make you an offer of my hand, 
would you condeſcend to be mine? Yes, my Lord, faid 
I, without heſitating, I will conſent to be your's; but 
this is not all; when you ſtoop fo low as me, I owe 
you ſome farther proofs of my attachment and grati- 
tude. I promiſe then, I vew 1n the prefence of Lord 
Arundel, to preſerve ſo long as I live, the recollection 
of his generous affection, to conſider myſelf as the wo- 
man his heart has made choice of, as the wife he has 
condeſcended to engage: and if providence does not 
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defign me hereaſter to be the happy companion of kis 
days, my hand ſhall never be beſtowed on any other. 
Ah, Madam, how ſhould I ever forget ſo ſolemn, fo 
ſacred an oath? Ah, for whom am I preſſed to violate 
it? O Lord Arundel! I will keep my word, I will pay 
due reſpect to my engagements, my conduct ſhall juſti- 


fy your eſteem, I will carry my gratitude to the grave, 
and go thither worthy of you. ; 

The Earl went away ſecure in my affections, and his 
departure made way for new refleftions. I was a 
ſtranger to thoſe powerful and involuntary emotions, 
whol reſiſtleſs force determines us in ſpite of ourſelves 
to favour the object which excites them. Can we form 
a true idea of love from the tenderneſs we inſpire, and 
of which we do not participate? It is from our own 
ſeelings, that we muſt learn to diſtinguiſh the true im- 
preſſions of love, from thoſe of eſteem, gratitude, and 
friendſhip. Lord Danby's ardour, appeared to my 
tranquil examination to be no more than a diſorder of 
the mind, a tormenting defire, as it diſpoſed him to be 
unhappy becauſe he could not communicate the pain- 
ful perturbations of his own breaſt to mine. 

Senſible to Lord Arundel's merit, aſſiduous about 
him, conſtantly contriving ſomething to amuſe him, 
to entertain him, his virtues, the inexpreſſible charms 
of his converſation, the dignity of his conduct, my ob- 
ligations to him, ſeemed to be the foundation of my 
ſtrong attachment to his perſon; I wiſhed to promote - 
bis happineſs, I wiſhed it earneſtly ; but without de- 
firing to be the arbitreſs of his fate. Being capable of 
ſeparating his intereſt from my own, I ſhould have a- 
dopted every expedient to make him happy, even thoſe 
which were quite independent of any regard to myſelf. 
Nevertheleſs Lady Angleſey aſſured me that I loved 
him, that I had been in love with him for ſome time. 
Being uncertain with reſpe& to my feelings, I durſt 
not combat theſe ideas ; but a few days after Lord 
Arundel's departure, I learned, at the expence of my 
peace, | learned to diſtinguiſh the raging ardour of our 
paſſions, from the mild glow of friendſhip. _ 
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The Dutcheſs of Surry, who was ſomewhat advanc- 
ed in years, but of a very amiable diſpoſition, was ex- 
tremely intimate with Lady Angleſey. She uſed, by 
way of pleaſantry, to call her her child, and would fre- 
quently chide her for being ſo obſtinate in preſerving 
her freedom. She had a nephew, her ſiſter's fon, who, 
by the death of his elder brother, was within ſix 
months paſt become the head of his family. The 
Dutcheſs was paſſionately fond of him He was then 
upon his travels. She had juſt recalled him, and wait- 
ed with impatience, ſhe ſaid, to marry him to a com- 
pleat woman, and appoint him her ſole heir. Eight 
days after Lord Arundel's departure, this wiſhed for 
relation of the Dutcheſs's came at laſt. She made mv 
Lady acquainted with his retuin, and ſhe came that 
very evening to preſent Lord Edward to her, now Earl 
of Clare. 

I cannot hear that name mentioned without reo9]- 
lecting that fatal walk, when it was my misfortune to 
meet with Sir James. At the firſt ſight of him, my 
Lady felt a ſtrange emotion; ſome ſlight reſemblance 
put her in mind of Lord Angleſey; and by a remark- 
able ſingularity, the firſt impteſſion which he made on 
two hearts doomed to love him, was attended with a 
caſt of melancholy. | 

Lord Edmond ſeemed very ſerious and even diſcon- 
certed. He faid little. The Counteſs aſked him to 
which of the countries he had travelled through, he 
gave the preference; and what objeQs were moſt a- 
greeable to his taſte. He examined us both for ſome 
time; and turning towards my Lady, without taking 
his eyes off me: My own countty, faid he, Madam, 
preſents me with objects ſo worthy of my admiration, 
that they have already effaced the impreſſions I receiv- 
ed abroad. : 

There was no reaſon why a compliment dictated by 
meer politeneſs, and which beſides was not particular- 
ly addreſſed to me, ſhould appear to me as any thing 
extraordinary or flattering. It ſtruck me nevertheleſs. 
I was obliged to Lord Edmond for not b:inging home 
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with him an unkind prejudice againſt his country-wo- 
men; I examined bim attentively, he ſeemed perfect- 
ly amiable: The more I conſidered him, the more I 
was inclined to pardon his aunt's partiality, which I 
had before in ſome meaſure condemned as a weakneſs. 

Lord Arundel paſſed many melancholy hours with 
Lady Sophia. During conſiderable intervals, when, 
being leſs agitated, ſhe talked with ſome degree of con- 
fiſtence, ſhe fixed her eyes on my Lord ; ſhe recollect- 
ed him, took hold of his hands, thanked him for the 
care and affection with which he attended her, and in- 
treated him not to leave her while ſhe was alive. He 
wrote to me every day, but never made any mention 
of his fondneſs for me. His letters were dictated by 
principles of friendſhip and confidence. Love did not 

reſume to make it's appearance. The ſight of his dy- 
ing Lady afforded my Lord a ſcene ſo affecting, that 
his heart could not give way to any other emotions 
than thoſe of tender compaſſion. He had ſent a letter 
to Lord Danby. Without entering into the particulars 
of his anſwer, he only acquainted me that he ſeemed 
determined not to abandon his hopes. 

Lady Angleſey gave my Lord an exact account of 
all my proceedings ; ſhe tried to amuſe him by enter- 
_ taining anecdotes, and for ſeveral days, the entertain- 
ments which the Dutcheſs gave on her nephew's return, 
became the ſubject of a thouſand little pleaſantries. She 
deſired my Lord to aſſiſt her in finding out who this 
compleat woman was, to whom Lady Surry intended 
the honour of being her niece. She ſpoke in jeſt, ne- 
vertheleſs ſhe could not help diſcovering a curioſity to 
know who it was. I likewiſe had a longing of this 
ſort ; but from a whimſical notion which I eould not 
account for, I could not perſuade myſelf that ſhe was 
ſo amiab'e, and | pitied Lord Edmond for being oblig- 
ed to ſubject his taſte to his aunt's fancy. His bro- 
ther's extreme negligence, his tedious melancholy, and 
the bad management of thoſe who had the care of his 

effects, bad thrown his affairs into diſorder. 2 _ 
| | Jeath, 
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death, Lord Clare was indebted for the conveniencies 
he enjoyed to the favour of his creditors. His brother 
found himſelf obliged to renounce his right. He in- 
herited the title, but had nothing to ſupport the digni- 
ty of it, but the Dutcheſs of Surry's friendſhip. This 
Lady, who was very rich, but very abſolute in her will, 
preſcribed laws to him; and her nephew whom ſhe 
was ſo fond of, could not oppoſe her inclinations with- 
out running the riſk of loſing her favour. 

You have never ſeen Lord Edmond, Madam; his 
letter, which you lately ſent to me, is ſufficient to con- 
vince you how warm and animated he is, and how 
much he is capable of ſacrificing to his deſires, and to 
the fondneſs of his heart. He would have given up 
the whole happineſs of his life for a momentary gratifi- 
cation, if I, like him, had been weak enough to have 
given way to the illuſion of my ſenſes, if I had ven- 
tured to indulge my inclinations, and yield to his indiſ- 
creet addreſſes. Nothing can be more amiable than 
Lord Clare; though not ſo tall and majeſtic as Lord 
Arundel, his ſhape is light, airy and graceful. He has 
large black eyes, whoſe fire is attempered by a tender 
languiſhing caſt, which gives his countenance as much 
ſweetneſs as expreſſion. There is an eaſe in all his 
motions. He has taken care to cultivate agreeable ta- 
lents, which being diſplayed gradually, continually 
ſhew the owner in a new light, and enable him to join 
the art of being amuſing and entertaining, with the 
advantage of commanding reſpect by more eſſential 
qualities. 1 

I ſaw Lord Edmond every day for near a month, 
without perceiving that his company gave me uncom- 
mon pleaſure. Lady Angleſey received him with a pe- 
culiar diſtintion. She often ſpoke of him, and com- 
mended him highly. I was pleaſed to hear her; all 
other diſcourſe appeared to me inſipid. I loved Lord 
Edmond's friends and relations; I conſidered thoſe as 
\ ſtrangers, with whom he had no connections. Reſtleſs 

emotions began to diſturb my repoſe, and time no 
longer kept an equal pace with me, I 2 the 
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hours tedious in the day time, but in the evening they 
flew away with an aſtoniſhing rapidity. When Lord 
Clare went away, the vivacity with which I had been 
animated till then left me; a ſtupid inertneſs ſucceed- 
ed, I ſtill looked for Lord Clare, and ſighed; incapa- 
ble of employment or amuſement, I could find nothing 
to fill up the interval, which divided the noon from 
night, and the night from next day. 

His attention was equally diſtributed between the 
Counteſs and me. Sometimes I felt a kind of diſguſt 
at ſeeing him deſtroy a partiality he had juſt ſhewn for 
me, by a preference ſoon after paid to her. I ſtudied 
his character, and found myſelf anxious to penetrate in- 
to the inmoſt receſſes of his ſoul. I wanted to know 
his thoughts, his wiſhes; but when my eyes were fixed 
on his, his looks darted fire through my heart, and I 
was agitated by violent emotione. Without knowing 
from whence this painful, yet pleaſing inquietude aroſe, 
I was afraid of letting it appear, and I endeavoured, 
with great anxiety, to diſcover from the countenance 
of thoſe around me, whether they did not perceive the 
inward agitations of my mind. 

1 was too ſoon enlightened with regard to the na- 
ture of my affections. Ah, Madam, how happy I was 
to be ignorant, and yet to enjoy them ! how happy it 
is to love, and to diſſemble even with ourſelves! A let- 
ter from Lord Arundel deſtroyed my happineſs. It in- 
troduced regret and remorſe into my heart, together 
with the cruel pangs of jealouſy. I found the difference 
between the uneaſineſs which others create us, and the 
real misfortune of having cauſe to accuſe ourſelves, to 
complain of our own injuſtice, of our own indiſcretion : 
On reading this fatal letter, I ſeemed, for the firſt 
time, to feel the pointed ſtings of grief. 


Lord ARUNDEL's Letter to Miſs Jenny. 
- M Y confidence engages me to communicate to 
0 you a ſcheme which has been formed long 


fince between the Dutcheſs of Surry and me. It is 
in 
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in your power, my lovely friend, to be of ſervice to 
all the parties concern'd. You have had time to 
examine and be acquainted with Lord Clare. Is he 
worthy of my ſiſter? Your anſwer ſhall determine my 
conduct with regard to Lady Angleſey. I have pro- 


miſed the Dutcheſs to forward the ſcheme of ſo ſui- - 


table a connection, upon the ſuppoſition that Ed- 
ward's merit and the Counteſs's inclination, ſhould 
afford me reaſonable motives for perſuading her to 
make a ſecond choice. 

If I may believe Lady Surry, Edmond is paſſionate- 
ly in love, and my ſiſter takes pleaſure in his compa- 
ny. This worthy relation may be miſtaken ; but 
you, Miſs, who are free from any intereſt or preju- 
dice, you may form a true judgment how far the 
young Lord has made an impreſſion on your friend's 
heart, how delighted ſhould I be to find her partial 
in his favour, and to have it in my power to oblige 
her by ſeconding the intentions of the Dutcheſs? My 
deſign is to make my ſiſter's fortune equal to her's. A 
great part of my felicity conſiſts in ſeeing her per- 
fectly happy. Alas! I am not at liberty to entertain 
you with what is next in my wiſhes. Fity me, pity the 
unhappy Sophia. She draws near to her lateſt mo- 
ments. Her grateful acknowledgements of my weak 
and ineffeQual ſervices wound me to the heart. I 
have never neglected her. I have always been glad 
to procure her that degree of happineſs, which her 
diſordered mind would allow her to enjoy: It is a 
comfort however to have nothing to reproach myſelf 
with on her account, and to hear her load me with 
bleſſings in thoſe moments when ſhe is compoſed . . . 
But why ſhould I affſict you with theſe melancholy 
details. Farewell. Vouchſafe now and then to think 
of a friend whoſe heart is tenderly attached to you.” 
did not read it through, the letter dropt out of my 


hands, a deadly chilneſs ſtopped the palpitation of my 
heart. Struck motionleſs, and almoſt lifeleſs, I fell 
againſt the back of the chair on which I was fitting. 
All nature ſeemed to vaniſh from my ſight, and nothing 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed to have any exiſtence with regard to me. This 
delirium laſted but a ſhort time; a thouſand grievous 
pangs unhappily brought me to myſelf; burning tears 
trickled down my face and boſom. He loves Lady An- 
gleſey, ſaid 1, he is deſigned for her, ſhe takes pleaſure 
in his company! I inceſſantly repeated to myſelf the 
fame expreſſions. They were only interrupted by my 
ſighs and groans. I picked up the letter, tried to read 
it again, but the profuſion of my tears hid the letters 
from my ſight, and I threw it a great diſtance from me. 
During my delirium, I reproached Lord Arundel for 
his low confidence, Lady Angleſey for her indiſcreet 
reſerve, ana Lord Clare for every thing which led me 
to conclude that he did not give her the preſerence. 

In the midſt of this tumult of my ſenſes, ſome ſober 
reflections occurred to my mind. They in ſome mea- 
ſure appeaſed the violence of my firſt emotions, with- 
out leſſening my uneaſineſs. Of whom did I complain? 
How was I offended ? Whom could I accuſe as the 
cauſe of that diſtreſs with which I found myſelf over- 
whelmed. Seduced by my own weakneſs, my reproaches 
ſhould fall on myſelf alone. By giving way to this 
ſoothing propenſity, had | then forgot my engagements 
with Lord Arundel? Was it with Lady Angleſey that 
I preſumed to diſpute the claim to Lord Clare's heart? 
Ah, why ſhould 1 wiſh to move a heart prepoſſeſſed in 
her favour ? What advantage would my love procure 
Lord Edmond? Did it become me, the ſad ſport of 
fortune, to enter into competition with my protectreſs? 

I bluſhed at the momentary forgetfulneſs of my duty 
and obligations, I abhorred the ſentiment which led 
me to diſcover the ſeeds of ingratitude in my heart, 
When U refleted on Lord Arundel, on his kindneſs, 


his tenderneſs his generous intentions, I abandoned my- 


ſelf to regret on being conſcious how little I was 
worthy of him. | picked up his letter again with reſ- 
pect, [ bedewed it with my tears; aſhamed of my ex- 
travagant paſſion, I reſolved to ſtifle a love which rea- 
ſon and honour condemned ; and my return to prot 
tude and friendſhip was ſo ſincere, that I wiſhed 
Angleſey's 
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Angleſey's union with Lord Clare, if it might contri- 
bute to promote their mutual felicity. 

Lady Angleſey was gone about fix miles out of town, 
to afliſt at the wedding of a young Lady whom ſhe had 
a regard for. When the returned, the rattling of her 
coach threw me into vaſt agitation, My heart fluttered 
when I ſaw her come in: How beautiful ſhe appeared ! 
In what a melancholy light did I look on myſelf, 
when I beheld the train which preceeded and followed 
her. Struck for the firſt time by external pomp, title 
and grandeur, I found niyfelt affected by the vaſt dit- 
ference which fortune had placed between us. Lord 
Clare came in the minute after her; his preſence oc- 
caſioned that ſudden change within me, which we ex- 
peilence at the ſight of ſome terrifying object; I did 
not liſt up my eyes towards him; being quite abſent, 
in the midſt of a circle which increaſed every minute, 
] ſaw nothing, 1 heard nothing. Lord Edmond went 
out, I turned my head towards the door, our looks 
met, and I thought that I perceived a caſt of melan- 
choly in his countenance. | 

{ ſpent the whole night in giving Lord Arundel a 
faithtul deſcription of Lord Clare: Hoy: often did my 
expreſſions diſcover my grief and agitation: I began 
again every moment; my tears effaced the characters, 
which my trembling hand could ſcarce mark. I was 
ſtill engaged in this painful employment at break of 
day: the next day I was found to be fomewhat fever- 
ich, and oppreſſed with a vaſt heavineſs. My indiſpo- 
ſition left me at liberty to avoid, without any affea- 
tion, the fight of Lord Edmond, and to exclude eve- 
ry body from my apartment. 

Lady Angleſey ſpent part of the day with me; being 
obliged to quit me in the evening, ſhe ſecined to do 
violence to herſelf by leaving me in that ſolitude which 
I] wiſhed to indulge. I was far from enjoying that com- 
poſure which my heart flattered itſelf I ſhould find in 
retirement: A reſtleſs inquietude prevented the freedom 
of my reflections: attentive to the leaſt noiſe, every 
coach that ſtopped, ſtartled me; I thought that I 2 
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Lord Clare's from the reſt, that I could diſtinguiſh the 
prance of his horſes; my heart fluttered ; an involun- 
tary motion made me ri'e baſtily, and go toward the 
door; I was juſt ready to go down itairs, and I bluſh- 
ed at the attempt; { rung the bell to know whether 


my I ord was not juſt come in. and was afraid to aſk 


the queſi ion; 1 thuught that 1 ſaw him with my Lady, 
that I heard him declare his ſentiments ; and I ima- 
gined that my preſence had obliged him to delay the 
declaration. Supported by. Lord Arunde!'s approba- 
tion, he had no occaſion to be under any reſtraint : 
Ah, who had a right to ſilence him, if my Lady took 
pleaſure in his company. 

Theſe tumultuous emotions were ſcarce over, when 
the Counteſs came up airs to me. I examined her 
with anxiety, with a degree of attention mixed with 
apprehenſion; 1 endeavomed to diſcover if the had no- 
thing particular upon her mind; 1 aſked her ſeveral 
queſtions concerning the amutements oi the evening; 
Lord Clare's name, always ready to eſcape from me, 
hung between my lips; and it my Lady mentioned it, 


'T was diſturbed, and durſt not defire her to inform 
me what had been the ſubject of their conver lation. 


I paifed eight days in this diſtreſsful ſituation, and 
was contriving pretences to prolong my retirement, 
when my Lady received an expreſs from Lord Arundel. 
She haſtened to come and acquaint me with the news 


ſhe had received: O my dear friend, ſhe cried, re- 


ceive my tender, my. ſincere gratulations! Lady Sophia 
is dead, it is no longer Miſs Jenny, it is my fifter, it 
is Lady Arundel whom I embrace: Ah, ſhe continued 
in a tranſport, at length then I ſhall ſee my brother 
happy, I ſhall fee joy once more ſparkle in his face, I 
I ſhall no longer reproach myſelf on account of his un- 
fortunate marriage which was the cauſe of all my un- 
eaſineſs. 

Moved and ſurprized as I was, I could make no an- 
ſwer, the fighs which were occaſioned by the ſhame of 
my ſecret inclinations, the tears which a thouſand con- 
ſuſed emotions drew from my eyes, deprived me po 
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the power of ſpeech. The Counteſs interpreted my 
ſilence and tears, by ſuppoſing me affected with the 
ſame pleaſure ſhe experienced herſelf. I am going to 
my Lord, faid ſhe; 1 would not wound the unhappy 
Sophia's eyes by my preicnce, I had injured her, I had 
a regard for her; her huſband cannot. regret her, but 
I know him too well, not to be perſuaded that he is 
mo't ſincerely afflited. When he has fulfilled all the 
melancholy duties which are requiſite, I will bring him 
again to my dear Jenny's feet: Then ſhe embraced 
me again, left me, and let out the next moment. 

This event, which was daily expected, and which 
ſhould have afforded me ſuch a delightful proſpect, 
made me on the contrary give way to the moſt morti- 
tying reflections. Lord Arundel was ſoon to appear be- 
fore me, he loved me, he was free, he thought him- 
ſelf beloved, I was engaged to him by my promiſe ; I 
gave it of my own accord, with a ſincere intention of 
keeping it: How could fo ſhoit a time make me ſo dif- 
ferent from myſel:? Why did I tremble at the very 
thought of Lord Arundel's return? By what fatality 
did the affections of ſo worthy a man become a misfor- 
tune to me? How, did Lord Arundel's love excite fear 
and terror, nay leſs pardonable emotions, in a heart 
which it ought to impreſs with the molt lively grati- 
tude ! I endeavoured to ſearch at the bottom of this 
heart, ſo ſtrangely altered, the traces of that tender-' 
neſs which the diſcovery of Lord Clare's views had oc- 
caſioned in it; by what charm, hy what magick, could 


a man who was indifferent towards me, and fond of 


another, efface ſuch impreſſions of kindneſs? What 
hope encouraged my attachment to him? Ah, what 
if he had loved me! Would he be worthy of a prefer- 
ence in my affections? Could the moſt blind prejudice 
prevent my perceiving Lord Arundel's ſuperiority ? 

Where ſhould I find his equal? I was conſcious of my 
injuſtice, I reproached myſelf for it, I wept ; and at- 
ter tedious and melancholy meditations, I ſtill found 
the ſame emotions at the bottom of my heart, which I 
bad that minute condemned. 


My 
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My inquietude of mind would not allow me to read, 
or to attend to my ordinary occupations : I was conti- 
nually walking about my room ; and if fatigue obliged 
me to reſt myſelf, ſome new inquietude forced me to 
reſume the ſame exerciſe. At ſeven o'clock in the even- 


ing, I heard a coach ftop; my Lady was not at home, 
I 


aw no company; wherefore then did the coach wait 
at the door? 1 went to the window, and by the light 
of the flambeaux, I diſtinguiſhed Lord Clare's livery. 
Terrified, trembling, almoſt befide myſelf, I haſlily 
withdrew from the window. Bella came in to increaſe 
my diſorder, by acquainting me that Lord Edmond 
earneſtly deſired leave to viſit me. Being quite confuſ- 
ed and undetermined, I looked at the girl with an ap- 
pearance of flupidity ; I could not ſpeak, and ſhe took 
my filence as a token of conſent that I meant to receive 
the viſit ſhe had acquainted me with; ſhe was going 
out, I ſtopped her, and ordered her to acquaint my 
Lord that .{ found myſelf indiſpoſed, and deſired he 
would excuſe me. As ſhe went from me, I made two 
ſteps towards her; I wiſhed to ſtop her, but I had fo 


much command of myſelf as not to call her back. 'I he 


next minute, the coach drove away, and my heart was 
grieved ; I fretted, I ſhed tears, I reproached myſelf 
of uncivil behaviour towards Lord Clare, which was 
of no ſervice to me: Why ſhould I have avoided the 
ſight of him? Perhaps that moment was the only one 
in which 1 could ever enjoy his company, without La- 


dy Angleſey's engroſſing his attention; he would have 


looked at me only, he would have talked to me alone, 
I bluſhed at theſe vain regrets, but my reaſon could 
not aſſwage their bitterneſs, | 


The Dutcheſs of Surry ſent the next day to inquire 


after me. I received a meſſage from her, deſiring to 
know, whether a viſit from her would be inconvenient 
to me. It would have been difficult for me to have 
refuſed the honour ſhe intended me, and I reſolved 
without heſitation to receive her. She came at fix 
o'clock ; after the firſt compliments were over, ſhe 
ſhewed me a letter from Lord Arundel. I therein * 
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the countenance which he gave to Lord Clare's addref- 
ſes; he prowiſed to eſponſe his pretenſions with all 
his influence, adviſed the Dutcheſs to communicate her 
intentions to me, and engage me to uſe my intereſt 
with Lady Angleſey, when it was time to communi— 
cate the propoſals to her. I ſhould not have waited 
for this advice, Miſs, ſaid the Dutcheſs, to intreat 
you to enter into our views, if Edmond's exceſſive de- 
licacy, did not lay me under ſome reſtraints. I find 
him to be of a very romantic diſpoſition; I blame him, 
I chide him, and nevertheleſs I yield to his defires. Ne- 
ver was any lover ſo afraid of the mediation of his 
friends; he would owe the Counteſs's hand to that 
affectionate partiality, with which he hopes in time to 
inſpire her; his obſtinacy in not declaring his ſenti- 
ments, in intreating me not. to preſs any thing, would 
make me uneaſy with regard to his inclinations, if eve- 
ry circumſtance did not aſſure me that he is paſſionate- 
ly enamoured. He does not live, he does not breathe, 
when abſent from Lady Angleſey, he waits with impa- 
tience for the hour of ſeeing her, but he undoubtedly 
has little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the progreſs he 
makes in her affections, for within theſe few days he 
appears to be melancholy and penſive. Tell me fin- 
cerely, my dear Mils, ſaid ſhe, with a winning air, 
your friend conceals nothing from you, does ſhe re- 
gard Edmond with indifference ? Do you think ſhe 
prefers the inſipid pleaſure of preſerving her liberty, to 
the delight of making a man happy, who ſeems in no 
reſpect to be unworthy of her. En 

| heard the Dutcheſs with concern : every thing 
which confirmed Edmond's love gave me new uneaſi- 
neſs; the inquietude ſhe obſerved in him, affected me; 
he loved, but he did not know whether his affection 
was approved of or not; my own ſituation made me 
commilerate his; Lady Angleſey and Lord Clare 
ſeemed formed to be agreeable to each other, to love 
each other, to be united, and to make each other hap- 
py. Why ſhould I refuſe to ſecond the deſires of the 
Dutcheſs ? Could I be indifferent about the happineſs 


of 
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of two people who were ſo dear to me ? Could my 
heart entertain a ſentiment repugnant to the felicity 
of Lord Edmond, and of the amiable Lady Angleſey ? 
Nevertheleſs I fetched a deep ſigh before I could an- 
ſwer, and I could not promiſe without offering vio- 
lence to myſelf; and my expreſſions were ſo cool, that 
Lady Surry had little reaſon to be obliged to me. 

The converſation changed to another ſubject; it 
turned on Lady Sophia's death, Lord Arundel's ſenſi- 
bility, and the recovery of his liberty. My Lady ac- 
quainted me with many particulars of his condutQt reſ- 


petting Lady Latimer, whom he regarded as a mother 


to the day of her death. While ſhe was expatiating 
on my Lord's good qualities, the accompliſhments of 
his perſon, and the dignity of his mind, my Lady eyed 
me with a ſagacious look, and ſeemed as if ſhe would 
penetrate into my heart. She dwelt on the ſubject a 
long time, without any interruption on my part, and 
was till proceeding, when a ſervant came in to ac- 
quaint her that Lord Clare waited for her below. 
How! already ſaid the Dutcheſs, I will never be go- 
verned by him, if he attempts to interrupt me in this 
manner; and then turning towards me: Indeed, Miſs, 
ſaid ſhe, I cannot reſolve to leave you ſo ſoon; pray 
give orders for him to come up. Being forced' to re- 
ceive this dangerous viſit, I endeavoured to conceal the 
uneaſineſs it occaſioned me. Lord Clare's firſt ſalute 
ſurprized me; he did not expect, he ſaid, to find no 
traces in my countenance of that troubleſome indiſpo- 
ſition, which had been fo violent as to deprive my 
fiiends of the pleaſure of ſeeing me, and to occaſion 
{uch a tedious confinement. | 
'This kind of reproof, my Lord's ſerious air, that 
I:1nguiſhing tone which increaſed the natural harmony 
o f his voice, that incomprehenſible charm which ac- 
companies the ſlighteſt obſervations made by one we 
Jove, all contributed to make me too much affected by 
this trifling reflection. Lord Clare's looks were ani- 
mated, and he ſeemed tranſported at ſeeing me again 
You will not deny yourſelf any longer, ſaid he, with 
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an air of vivacity; we ſhall enjoy the happineſs of find- 
ing you with the Counteſs ; you will not grieve your 
friends any more, you will allow them to ſee you. If 
I had not been acquainted with Lord Edmond's paſſion 
for Lady Angleſey, I ſhould have thought that I could 
read in his eyes that I was the arbitreſs of his pleaſure, 
and of all the emotions of his mind. | 
The Dutcheſs deſired him to return me thanks; ſhe 
aſſured him that I intereſted myſelf in the ſucceſs of 
his addreſſes. He ſighed, bowed, looked at me, caſt 
his eyes downwards, and remained ſilent. The Dutch- 
eſs proceeding, reſumed the converſation at the point 
where Lord Clare had interrupted her, and began 
again, with a kind of affectation, to paſs encomiums 
on Lord Arundel. I heard her without faying any 
thing. Indeed, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, I muſt complain of 
your reſerve; you ſeem to hear me with unconcern : 
Nevertheleſs, Lady Sophia's death is not a circum- 
ſtance ſo unintereſting to you; and if I am not miſta- 
ken, a happy deſtiny awaits on Lady Angleſey's charm- 
ing friend. Honour me with your confidence, ſhe con- 
tinued, giving me her hand with a ſmiling air, Lord 
Arundel loves you, I know he does; be ſincere, con- 
feſs that you love him alſo. 
This abrupt queſtion, confounded and diſturbed me. 
T heſitated, and was afraid to anſwer. If Lady Angle- 
ſey had made her her confidant, I ought not to con- 
tradict her. If the Dutcheſs ſpoke at random, I was 
afraid ot diſcovering Lord Arundel's ſecret, before he 
thought proper to declare it himſelf. Lord Clate's 
preſence increaſed my perplexity; I know not from 
whence it aroſe, that before him I would not value 
myſelf for being the object of any other perſon's paſ- 
ſion. I turned my eyes towards him, his looks ex- 
preſſed ſurprize, grief and inquietude ; they affected 
my heart with a melancholy ſenſation, which was ne- 
vertheleſs attended with a kind of pleaſure. I anſwer- 
ed at laſt, but eluded the queſtion, without diſcover- 
ing Lord Arundel's intentions or iay own, and yet 
without deſtroying Lady Surry's impreſſions, I 2 
| ill 
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ſtill ſpeaking, when Lord Clare riſing haſtily, remind- 


ed his aunt that a longer viſit might be inconvenient to 
me, and pretending that he had forgotten an affair of 
importance, he intreated her to go with him to the 
place where his buſineſs called him. The Dutcheſs 
had ſcarce time to give me aſſurance of her friendſhip, 
to aſk pardon for her indiſcreet curioſity, and to pro- 
teſt to me that the only reaſon ſhe had for prying into 
my ſecrets, was the deſire ſhe had to ſee me the hap- 
pieſt wife in England. 

The vaſt alteration in Lord Edward's countenance, 
and his abrupt manner of leaving me, threw me into a 
deep reverie. From what ſtrange motive could Lord 
Arundel's intentions with regard to me, occaſion Lord 
Clare's uneafineſs ? How could he be intereſted in the 
choice which Lady Angleſey's brother might make ? 
Was not he wholly attached to the Counteſs ? Was his 
aunt a ſtranger to the real ſentiments of his heart, could 
ſhe be miſtaken with regard to the objection of his af- 
fections? He does not live, he does not breathe in Lady 
Angleſey's Abſence, he waits with impatience for the 
hour of viſiting her, (aid ſhe ; but; till my indiſpoſiti- 
on, he always ſaw us together : how often have his 
paſſionate glances ſeemed to declare, that he courted 
no one, and deſired no one, but me. He did not chooſe 
to be preſſing, he was afraid of his friends mediation ; 
he did not open his mind to the Counteſs: From 
whence then could it be concluded that he was fo fond 
of her? Perhaps he was really in the ſame ſituation in 
which Lord Angleſey ſtood between the Counteſs and 
Lady Sophia. This idea moved me in regard to the 
condition of my amiable friend; it diſſipated the flat- 
tering illuſion which inclined me to make idle reſcarches: 
Could it be any pleaſure to me to find myſelf her rival ? 
I baniſhed from my mind theſe uſeleſs reflections, 1 en- 
deavoured to forget Lord Clare's emotions, his con- 
verſation, even my own ſuſpicions, and exerted all my 
effoits to efface the impreſſion which the ſight of him 
had made upon my mind, which was {till too ſuſcep- 
tible. 5 
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Lady Angleſey returned the next day in the evening 
Lord Arundel accompanied her. I would have gone to 
meet them; but the violent agitation of my ſenſes took 
away my ſtrength. My Lord paid me a viſit alone. 
Ah, Madam, how did I condemn myſelf, when I turned 
my eyes upon him] How could ſo noble, ſo graceful a 
figure, ſuch fine features, ſuffer me to be indifferent, 
and not ſecure me againſt the weak paſſion which led 
my reaſon aſtray? Could my reſpect, my admiration of 
his virtues, prejudice him in my affections? My Lord 
took hold of my hand, kiſſed it with ardor ; delight- 
ed with the pleaſure of ſeeing me again after ſix weeks 
abſence, he viewed me with filent attention ; with 
eager looks he ran over my whole perſon ; a paſſionate 
tenderneſs, a placid joy appeared in his countenance, 
and gave life to all his motions. He kneeled upon one 
knee, and graſping my hands in a kind of tranſport : 
Dear Miſs, faid he, am I allowed to fee you again, to 
offer up to you the pureſt homage, to give way to the 
affection with which you inſpire me, am I no longer 
prohibited from making a declaration of my love, againſt 
which I have ſtruggled to long, and which has fo long 
made me unhappy ! What reſtraint, what tædium have 
I endured, how delightful it is to find myſelf at liber- 
ty to addreſs you! But do you vouchſafe to hear me 
vith kindneſs, do you take an intereſt in my feelings? 
O, my dear Jenny, your delightful promiſe was my only 
comfort when J was at a diſtance from you, but per- 
haps compaſſion extorted thoſe kind declarations. Ah, 
you are free! J would Jay no reſtraint on my lovely 
itiend's inclinations. If pity alone dictated the vows 
you made, I give them up, I will never put you in 
mind of them. Ah, how could I enjoy felicity with- 
out the certainty of being agreeable to you t 

Being moved and deeply affected by this paſſionate 
declaration, which was 1o generous, ſo entirely de- 
voted to friendſhip, I loit all idea of Lord Clare; I 
thought of Lord Arundel only: He appeared to me as 
a good genius, whole prelence reſtored me to peace. 
{ confirmed his hopes; my heart took delight in at- 
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taching itſelf to him by inviolable proteſtations, I wiſh- 
ed to beſtow it by redoubling my engagements, and the 
more firmly I bound myſelf, the more my tranquillity 
ſeemed to return. 

We ſet out that very evening for Sutton Court, with 
a deſign to ſpend a month and fee no company. Lord 
Arundel's preſence, his earneſt aſſiduities, a thouſand 
new attractions which the deſire of pleaſing and the 
proſpect of approaching happineſs gave him, my ov/n 
reflections, a {enie of honour, and the dictates of rea- 
ſon confirmed that ſerenity which 1 began to expe- 
rience: I no longer conſidered the fac rifice of my 
affections as a painful effort, and I banithed from my 
recc llection every thing which had a tendency to revive 
them. 

Lord Arundel at length ſpoke to Lacy Angleſey 
concerning Lord Care's paſſion; he ſnewed her ſcveral 
letters from the Dutcheſs of Surry, I was preſent, I 

eard theſe letters read with a degree of uncaſineſs; 
but chey did not excite. within me thoſe tumultuous 
emotions, with witch a few days before, the very 
name of Lord Clare would have agitated me violent- 
ly. Lady Anpleicy raiſed ſome licht © bjcctions, a and 

nade a weak oppoſition to her brother's intreaties ; 
by degrees ſhe yielded to his folicitar ions; he en- 
gaged her to allow Lord Edmond to pay his addreſſes 


to her; and confeiling. that ſhe had {ome kind of par- 
tiality for him, tte acreed to marry him if that parti- 

ality ſhould grov/ into a fixed 2 affecti 10 Lord Arundel 
being deliakted with her comp 2 tes wrote to the 
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Dutcheſs of y; he invited her to partake of our 

retirement, and deſired her to bring Edmond with 

er; the next day they both arrived at Sutton Court. 
J could not ſee Lord bg e A again wicnout en: ot:on, 

But I inſenſibiy beg 

able com fue. Veruaps 58 > elteratlon of bis bebe: 

viour with regard to me, contributed towards enabling 


me to mainiain my rtefoluiion. The remembrance of 
his former friend ſſuip {-emed to be intirely obliterated 
from lits mind. Ile behaved to me with an indiffer- 
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ence, in which I might have diſcovered affectation and 
pettiſhneſs, had I been leſs perſuaded of his attach- 
ment to the Counteſs. He avoided fitting near me, 
ſpeaking to me, giving me an anſwer, or offering me 
his hand when we were walking out. If by accident 
we chanced to be alone for a moment, he ſeemed reſt- 
lets and uncaſy, his eyes wandered about on every fide, 
without ever being tized on me; he did not reſume 
his uſual looks till the entrance of a third perſon, whoſe 
approach gave him an opportunity of . quitting me, or 
freed him from the pain of entering into converſation 
with me. 

I took notice of this ſingularity, and endeavoured 
to account for it. Should not a man, who was ſo de- 
voted to Lady Angleſey, be com plaifant to her friend, 
to the perſon whom "he alrcady honoured with the 
name of filter? Lord Arundel's intentions were no 
longer ſecret, tke Dutcheſs paid me the moſt flattering 
attention: From whence then did Lord Clare's caprice 
ariſe? Why was my preſence difagrecabie to him? 

ith the Count tels, 
12 585 1 attended to his dilcourie, and « ompared his 
a ions, I thought could perceive a kin] of negli- 
cence in his addrefies, n v. oule. | have offended my 
delicacy, if, like Lady Angleſey, I had been the object 
of his affections. All his expreſſions ſpoke the lan- 
guage of love, but did not breathe 1is ardour; his 
tions had all the appearance of complaiſance, but 
never ſhewed any ſyinptoms of offcious zeal. What a 
difference between his attention, and Lord Arundel's 
eager and conſtant aſſiduity! Sometimes I thought it 
Incumbent on me to communicate my remaiss to the 
Countels ; but tft 0 loved him, fre made me the conſi- 
dante of her pation, ſhe had no doubt concerning” her 
lover's aß ae 3, and was afraid to vex her by re- 
moving the delul; on; at length fe gave her conſent, 
which the Dutchets of Surry ſo «©: agerly ſolicited, and 
poſtponed Edmond's hapyinets- to the time, When de- 
cency would allow Lord Arundel, to enter into a new 
engagement. 
8 We 
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We had been in town about a month, where I re- 
ccived the gratulations of my friends on the happy ap- 
proach of my intended union with Lord Arundel, 
when he gave me a very affecting proof of his gene- 
rous attention to anticipate my defires. 1 kept up a 
correſpondence with Mr. Peters, that worthy clergy- 
man, whoie zeal and humanity were diſplayed in my 
favour, when Lidy's death left me alone in the wide 
world. Being delighted with this man's character, my 
Lord propoſe. to provide for him handſomely ; while 
he vaited a lavourabie opportunity for this purpoſe, he 
every year remitted to him a ſum of money, ſufficient 

to * ace a decent and well regulated family in eaſy 
Circumitunces. 

"Of morning, my Lord defired me to write to Mr. 
Peters to reſign his curacy directly; and prepare him- 
le! to take poſſeſſion of a pleaſant houſe within eight 
miles of London, with a living of ſix hundred pounds 
a year. This goodneſs. this kind tecollection of a man 
to whom J had real obligations, ſtruck me with a lively 
ſenſe of gratitude. 1 made hate to acquaint Mr. 
Peters with this news, and J every moment expected 
the pleaſure of ſeeing this worthy eccleſiaſtic, when a 
clergyman inquired for me, who refuſed to tell his 
naine, and carnefcly deſired to ſpeak with me. Being 
perſuaded that it muſt be Mr. Petars; [ 2ave orders ior 
his admiſſion, and ran to meet him; but n figure very 
different from his preſented itſelf before me, and I was 
ſurprized to find that the perſon introduced was Mr. 
Williams, Lord Alderſon's chaplain. | 

1 ſcarred at the ſight of him; his prefence brought to 
my mind the meta ncholy moment of my departure from 
Windſor. Anxious to know the ſubje& of ſo unex- 
pected a viſit, l Gelired him to acquaint me whether he 
had quitted Lord Alderſon, and whether I might flat- 
ter myſelf he] { | cold be of uſe to him. 

Allow me, Miſs, ſaid he, making me a low bow, to 
COngrat i: de invielt that 1 [till be long to Lord Alder- 
fon, and that In appointed by him to greet Mits Sa- 
liſbury, on his behalf, in terms of peace and comfort. 

valiſbury, 
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Saliſbury, ſaid I, aſtoniſhed to hear him mention that 
name ; ah, how, Sir, do you come from Lord Alderton ? 
Is it Miſs Saliſbury to whom he ſends comfortab!: 
greet ings? Hal! Does he venture to avow that, Anas 
he drove an unfortunate young git from his prese nee, 
and loaded her with inſult an; el conten pt; he at 
the daughter of Edward of $alifnry, the daughter of 
Lady Sarah Alderſon : inhuman as he 1s, can he ima- 
gine . Forget, Miſs, forget my Lord's ſeverity, 
fad Mr. Williams, interrupting me 3 IIcaven has 
changed his heart, 1 It has in{pired him with a deſire of 
ſecing you, of owning you for his Caughter, and of 
loading you With riche and -hoaours : Ah, loſe the 
 ecolleQion of time pal. and do not rait any impe- 
diments. to oppoſe your happineſs. You do not know 
hat a ſplendid fortune Lord Alderſon's care has DI = 
vided for you. 

The gaudy glare of grandeur, faid J, makes little 
inpreſhion upon ine; and if it was the Get of m) 
withes, I might ſoon ſee them tulitited, Wi Shout de- 
1110 anin; : ' wyle -If by accept ing Lord Alc erf * 8 favours. 
Demean yourſelf! Conſider v hat you fay, faid Mr. Wil- 
liams, he Ni ly: How, is it demeaning yourſelt to take 
pol Taff on of thoſe rights to which your birth intitles 

ou ? How you are altered ! l found you of a different 
ai poſition at Windſor. You loved my Lord, you were 
cager to vive him proofs of Pore nderneſs and reſ- 

pect; YOu thed tears by his bed's fide during his illneſs; 
his ſufferings pierced you to ring foul! Will not the 
return of his affections engage you to forget nis former 
behaviour? Conſider well, it is a father who opens his 
arms to you, he wiſhes you to reſume the ſentiments 
you entertained in his favour, and will deſerve your 
affe gion and gratitude. 

I found myſelf moved and affected; A father, faid 
I, weeping ; ah! Sir, how much have I withed for a 
tather! How ſhould I have been delighted to have 
been embraced in the arms of a parent, of a tender fa- 
ther! Well, Mis, well, this happineſs, Mr. XVilli-— 
ams replied, attends you, you will enjoy it, if you 
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will go with me to your grandfather 8. I! I an- 
ſwered. appear before Lord Alderfon again: No, 
Sir, never. I loved him, it is true, I reſpected him as 
Lady Sarah's father; I attended him, I revered him, 
I earneſtly wiſhed to be dear to him; my heart was 
always open in his preſence. Why, ah wherefore was 
he deaf to all my cries? To what misiortunes has his 
cruelty expoſed me ! With what a chain of mortilica— 
tions has it been attended! O, Vir. Williams, how 
many tears have I ſhed ſince our ſeparation! The late 
return of Lord Alderſon's affections, can never obliter- 
ate the bitter recollection of my misfortunes, and I ſhould 
bluſk to fall at the feet of a man, who can, it is true, 
make me miſtrels of immenſe riches, but never, never 
can reſtore to me that jewel, the loſs of which I ſhall 
lament while live. 

You grieve and pe rplex me, Miſs, ſaid Mr. Willi- 
ams, in a mela ncholy mood. I hoped to have execut- 
ed this delicate commilſion with more ſucceſs. My 
Lord has given me a letter for you. But I am not to 
put it into your hands, till Jam aſſured of the diſpo- 
ſition of your heart. My Lord will not expole himſelf 
to a denial, which would mortily his pride. Shall I 
have the vexation of carrying this letter back, and of 
finding my application of no effect? Allow me, Mits, 
allow me to intreat you ſeriouſly to conſider how ditter- 
ent your preſent ſituation is, from that wherein you 
will ſtand by accepting Lord Alderſon's favour. ons 
Arundel is in love with you, you are going to be ma 
ried to him ; but by owing every ching to him, by d- 
mitting to fuch os pobtions as he may think proper to 


make, by: acceptin g his hand out of gratitude, by ſup- 


poſing yourlſ-if hon Cured 1 by his aff<Qion, and the kind- 
neſs with which he ſtoops to you, you will live in his 
family without power and without freedom, in a ſtate 
of dependance, wherein you can command nothing. 
Compare this ſituation with that of Mits Saliſbury, de- 
clared Lord Alderſon's heireſs, led by himſelf to the 
altar, bringing vaſt riches to her huſband, and enjoying 
all the advantages annexed to birth and fortune. + 
| dle 
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the name of 8 Miſs, do not determine rakly, 


he continued, BEN 5 your real intereſt m 3 149 
not pretend to jul y my Lord's paſt conduct; U: C4! 


you cruelly, I confets: But when you apper: red at 
Windſor, there was no one to tupport your ptetenſions; 
the evidence of Lidy and miſtrels Hat inmon, Was nor 
likely to make ny Lnpreſiion on his mind. A man of 
diſtinguiſhed rank and di gnity now claims an intere!t 
in you. He loves you, he adorc . he wiſhes to 
receive you irom Lord Alderſon's hand ; he folemn- 
ly proteits that you did not impoſe upon him, but 
that you are really Lady Sarah's daughter; he lays 
fas before him, he atures him, that you are mi- 
ſireſs of evidence to {upport. the proofs of his aſſer- 
tions; your grandſather attends to hun with pleature, 
he is ready :0 {ſecond his delires, he entertains hopes of 
ſeeing you fl to his paternai embraces ; he be, vou 


to reclaim your rights, he offers to: ack) owledge them! 
Ah, Miſs Salifoury, either you bare loſt 5 amiable 


diſpoſition Which made you loved and refpected-at 
Windſor, or you will not be infenfible to the return of 
a father's love, when he calls you to him to render 
you completely happy. 

During this diſcourſe, my heart was agitated with 
various emotions. Mr. Williams added a great deal 
more. The warmth of his expreſſions, by degrees 


abated my reſentment. Being uncertain 25 at reſolu- 
tion ro take, 1 1 minated and ſighed > ! . 28 aloniiked 


at Lord Arundel's unaccountable conduct, and diſap- 
proved of his ſectet ſolicitations with Lord Alderſon. 
To court the favour of a man 155 deſpiſed; he! per- 
ſuade him to own me, and appoint me his heireſs ; 

ah! for what? Peipg pc klelleck of ſo large a fortune. 
could he want any from Lord Alderſon? Io require 
me from him, to . to receive me from his hapd! 
Lord Arundel! then w: anhamed of Bis choice. Giv- 
ing way to theſe reflect ions, I grieved immoderately; 
my tears deceived Mr. W. illinms, he miltcok the lüb 
ject which affected me, and giving me Lord Alderſon's 
letter, he intreated me to read it. 


8 4 I opened 
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opened it with great emotion. Ah, Madam, what 
did I fee] on reading the following words! 


Lord ALDERSON'S Letter to Miſs IE N NY SALISBURY, 


IF Miſs Saliſbury wiſhes to find me a father to her; 

if ſhe would partake of bleſſing, my affection and 
my fortune, let her leave Lord Arundel's houfe di- 
rely ; let her quit it immediately, and renounce the 
intended union. 1 have powerful reaſons to urge 
againſt it. She ought to beſtow herielf upon ano- 
© ther. 1 command her to do juſtice to Lord Danby's 
* conltant paſſion. I am acquainted with every cir- 
cumſtance: I approve of that Nobleman's preſent 
conduct. ifs Jenny's honour, her intereſt and my 
will declare in favour of this requiſite and indiſpen- 
* fable alliance. If ſhe is diſpoſed to obey me, 1 am 
inclined to own her as my daughter and my heireſs.” 


- 


Being more enraged than it is poſſible for me to ex- 
preſs, | threw the letter at a great diſtance from me 
with vaſt indignation. Mr. Williams picked it up, and 
would have talked with me farther; but I would not 
allow him. Go, Sir, faid I, make haſte to be gone, 
do not expoſe me to loſe ſight of that reſpect which is 
due to your function. You do not know how far your 
diſcourſe may offend me. I hate, I dereft Lord Dan- 
by, I deſpiſe Lord Alderton. Ah! by what right does 
that audacious man preſume to ſubject me to his will, 
to give me laws, to judge of my conduct, and direct 
my actions: I! receive the title of his daughter on 
theſe ſhameful conditions, to become ungrateful, per- 
jured ! To leave Lord Arundel's houſe, to renounce 
the honour of being his wife, to beſtow myſelf on the 
vileſt of mankind ! Go, Sir, go to Lord Alderſon a- 
gain. He was offended at my preſumption when 1 
preſumed to claim kindred with him, I ſhould now be 
aſhamed to bear that title of which I was then ambi- 
tious: I cannot acknowledge one who is a friend to 
Lord Danby, as my parent and protector. I do not 
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owe to Lord Alderſon, any tenderneſs, ref} ſpect or ſub- 
miſſion; and I from the very bottom ot ty loul re- 
nounce all the advantages he offers me. 

Lord Arundel came into my cjoſet, the moment Mr. 
Williams went out. My bluſhes, my tears, and my 
agitation [U7prizec | and diſturbed him. I made him ac- 
quainted with the lubjet of the interview 1 had juſt 
had with Lord Alderſon's chaplain. Lord Arundel 
hghed, ruminated; a melancholy gloom overcait the 
ſerenity of his countenance. I cannot condenmm Lord 
Danby's attempts, ſaid he; they tend to recover @ pre 
cious object, an object, ſor the loſs of which nothi no 
can recompenſe. He is now at London, and is pre- 
ſently to return to Vienna. The motive of his jour- 
ney.to London, was no doubt to engage your gründ- 
father's favour. 1 know that he has ſolicited the oatte 
of Duke for Lord Alderſon, and has earneitly prefied 
for this diſtinction, which the -ambitious old man has 
long coveted, and has not yet been able to obtain. bY 
refuſing to acknowlege Lord Alderſon as a father, 
deſtroy the laſt hope of too conſtant a lover: He 1 148 
only one Expedient left. Here he pauſed WE 
pity the unhap py James, he continued, indeed I pity 
him; he was my friend, I do not forget it: : cannot 
8 him, but 1 do not hate him. I fond be much 

1appier, if my felicity did not give him affliction. He 
imagines that was it not for me, and for my paſſion, 
his perſever rance might have moved you. You beſt 
know, Whether I endeavoured to make him odious to 
you : How can Lore Danby accute any one with infpi- 
ring you with that juit celentment w kich he himſelf, by 
his own indifcreet conduct, has rat.ed in your mind 
againit him ? 

He has only one expedient left ! faid T Ah, whac 
durſt he attempt now ? Nothing can mitigate my ha- 
tred to Lord Danby ; to far from inducing me to pity 
him, this unwearied perſe cution diſguſts me the more. 
The Dutchef's of Surry coming in at this inſtant, I could 
not make Lord Arundel explain himſelf farther; and 
when I attempted to renew the ſubject, he ſeemed to 
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enter into it with ſo much unwillingneſs, that I though 
It beſt to drop it! 

Eight days afterwards we ſet out for Sutton Court, 
where this double union was to be formed. Every 
thing was provided there which could make the p'ace 
delightful, Lord Clare and Lord Arundel by turns 
gave ſumptuous entertainments. Joy ſparked in the 
countenance of all who partook of oùr diverhons. I 
had gained ſuch a command of myſelf as to baniſh 
from ray mind every recollection which might diſturb 
my happineſs; Lord i lel never before appeared to 
me in ſo amiable a light, more worthy to be beloved, 
to be the only object of my aſfeclions. I was glad to 
find my former ſentiments rcvive, | was happy, and my 
felicity was increaſing; every m oment . . Ah, Madam, 
what remains for me to relate? What a cruel recollec- 
tion revives my deep affliction! .,. . Arundel]! My be- 
loved, my fe, red! My hand can no more trace thy 
name, without tearing my heart-ſtrings, and drawing 
tears from my eyes which hide thy image from my 
ſight: Ah! why am I fill crawling on this carth where 
Lord Arund el is no more! Where I breathe for no o- 
ther purpoſe than to Ceplore an irreparable loſs! 

On che eve of that day, which, to appearance, was 
deſtined to make four people happy, my Lord received 
a letter; after he had read it, he tore it carefully, and 
even threw the | fragments into a piece of water, 'where 
we were viewing ſome ſportive ſwans. [ perceived 
emotion in his countenance ; he left me, and went to 
ſpeak to the man, who waited for an anſwer. I followed 
him with my eyes, and was uncaſy; when he returned, 
I examined him artentiy ely, he ſecmed compoſed, and ! 
thonght ] wight be mitt aken in ſuppoſing that the let- 
ter 15 d oc ca Toned | him any extraoruinar; perturbation, 

The next day, at eight in the morning, my Lord 
came into my room, without any previous meſſage. 
His ſerious air, and bis viſiting me at a time of day 
when I was not uſed to receive him, gave me concern, 
and alarmed ny: pprehenſions. L left my toilette, and 
advanced towards him; he took me by the hand, which 
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he claiped eagerly and kitlea with great ardour : Jenny, 
my dear Jenny! he tepes ted over and over. Ulle reti- 
red, took two or three ite ps, came to me again, claſped 
me in his arms, ſighed, and ſcemed de- eply aifcQed ; at 
laſt, he preſented me with a packet ſealed with his arms, 
the cover of which was without any directions, and at 
the ſame time gave me one of lets fize, on which was 
written, Jer MI Jenny Do me. the favour, tad 
he, to preſerve We lepofit with which I entruſt you: if 
do not: aſk for it again to-day, by opening my letter, 
vou will know what uſe you are to make of it; put ! 
earnciily intreat you to wait till you hear irom me, be- 
fore you open 10 Having {aid theſe words, he em- 
braced me age in, left the room, and went out with ſuch 
iftnels, that he could not hear if I had called him 
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dre Opp N d. 1 ii Tas 3 it would 14S been hap- 
py tor ni ad never recovered my 1 , it a ſpee 
dy death na ſaved me tron being aſſure that ] had 
armed the Aetefted Lend, Which x #6484 10 ſhed the 
blood of o: 12e 0 prectous 21 Ty Deloved, 

When! came to my. i, from a long fainting ft, the 
firſt object which picfer red itſelf to n ſt ight, was Lady 
Angleſey half recliied on © ſofa, ber bead d rooping, 


hes 
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her eyes ſhut, and ſeeming ſcarce alive; I ſcreamed a- 
loud, and throwing myſelf at her feet, I endeavoured 
to ſpeak, but I could only embrace her feebly. She 
looked at me, ſtretched forth her hands towards Hea- 
ven ; and then letting them fall on me : He is no more, 
ſaid ſhe, he is no more! I have no brother! You have 
no huſband ! Then giving way . . . But why ſhould I 
affect you with ſorrow, Madam, by attempting to de- 
ſcribe ineffable grief? I have already moved your ſenſi- 
bility by too many melancholy details, and I reproach 
myſelf for my minute exactneſs, which is cruel perhaps, 
but which I thought neceſſary to explain to you the 
reaſons of my conduct. 

My women, by the endeavours they had uſed to 
bring me to myſelf, had thrown the letter out of my 
boſom which my Lord had given me in the morning. 
They prefented it to me; notwithſtanding my dejecti- 
on and violent oppreſſion of ſpirits, I was reſolved 
to know his intentions, that I might fulfil them. 1 
opened this fatal letter with trembling hands ; and with 
ſtreaming eyes, I read the following words : 


Lord AxunDErL, to Miſs Jexxy. 


Y will is incloſed in the packet you received 
from me. Give it to Lord Morgan, Com- 
fort yourſelf, comfort Lady Angleſey. Under the 
ſame cover, I have encloſed the laſt expreſſions of 
my tenderneſs ; may they influence you, may they 
move your heart, but not wound it. O my dear 
Jenny!. . . . Adieu.“ 


en IE TH AY T_T 


Lord Morgan was preſent. I gave him the diſmal 
depoſit which had been committed to my charge. He 
opened it, and therein found a letter for me, with 
Lord Arundel's laſt will, penned in his own hand. 
He appointed Lord Morgan his executor. After a 
number of legacies, the reſidue of his effects was to 
be divided between Lady Angleſey and me, who were 
left coheirefſes. It appeared from the date of — 
will, 


| 1 
will, that Lord Arundel had written it the night pre- 
ceding. The reading of it was interrupted by a thou- 
ſand mournful cries. The room reſounded with ſighs 
and groans. Lady Angleſey and I were pretent, but 
bathed in tears, and did not hear a word. Lord Mor- 
gan declared that he would diſcharge the mel: anchory 
office with which his friend intruſted him. His firit 
care was to remove us, and prevent our Coniing into 
Lord ArundePs a apartment. We ſet ont for Angletey 
in the middle of the night, ſhocked, dejected, oppreit 
ed, deſpairing, ſhunning all conſolation, and only with- 
ing for the liberty of giving way to our grief. 

At break of day, I opened Lord Arundel's letter. 
W hat an impreſſion did the laſt teſtimony of ſuch a 
tender affection make upon my mind! How dear to me 
is this letter ! How often have I bedewed it with my 
tears ! Never ſhall J behold it, at any period of my 
life, without recollecting all thoſe {entiments of affec- 
tion which I owe to Lord Arundel's memory. 


Lord ARUNDEL'S Letter to Mos IH xx. 


T the moment you read this letter, a man 
who adores von, will be no more. I tremble, 

I ſhudder at the tears which 1 ſhall probab ly draw 
from your eyes. O, my dear Jenny! do not weep 
for me. May my lovely friend's affectionate heart 
never be a prey to grief, and too ſevere regret ; but 
may ſhe be ſometimes affected at the recollection of 
my love, my ſincere eſteem, my faithful friendſhip ! 
Preſerve the Temembrance of me, take pleaſure in the 
recolleQion ; imagine that my ſoul hovers around 
you, that the moſt precious part of me is not annihi- 
lated, that it is ſtill intereſted in your happineſs, on 
which it's own depends, and that it ſuffers if you are 
not ſerene and happy. 
Aſſwage Lady Angleſey's grief; always cantidas 
her as your ſiſter, continue to live with her, comfort 
* each other. Let her not delay too long the fulfilling 
* of her promiſe. Be happy together ; do not forget 


nme: 
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me: May the remembrance of me ſurvive in your 
* minds, but may 1t never diſturb your peace. Adicu, 
my dear jenny, adicu for ever. 


For ever! Ah, God! Dear and amiable. Arundel! 
No, I vill not forget thee. Thou bale ever be preſent 
to my mind, my heart ſhalf ever be full with thy image; 
though 0 to others, thou ſhalt ever be alive to me. 

hy friends {hail igrget thee, thy ſiſter ſhall take com- 
fort, time ſhall efface thee from the memory of man, I 
alone will preſerve the remembrance. of thee, I will 
act as if thy eyes ſtill watched my ſteps; and if th 
ſoul yet hovers round me, | will not pain it by givin 
to another that hand which you coendeſcended to ac- 


- cept. 
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or letters from Lord Clare. BYE took lea ve 7. Mo 02 at 
Sutton Court, and to! d! him that ſhe intended to rem: 

at Angle! EY in deep retirement. She there a way 
to her affliction : Ve continvaliy- wept together, 80 


far from endeavouring to avoid the melancholy recol- 
lection of Lord Arundel's ceatn, we dhe! 
and made his ſervant repeat the circumſta 
Hebert, a French valet de chambre, lately entered in- 
to my Lord's ſervice, received his order to repair to a 
certain ſpot in the park, which he point out to hin) 


2 1 1 . ! © bg 14 « ,'4 2 7 Camo — . 7. © £» 
and tO ſet Out thitnher nhalt an hour antes he I. leit 


* 
i 
ſhould have left his apartment. This man; when he 


came near to his maſter, lau him ſtretched in the duſt, 
I... 


ſcarce able to breathe, baving loſt his ſtreügth by the 


vaſt effuſion of blood. The perſon with whoin my 


Lord had been eng. gen was irpported © He was ve 
much wounded, All itrn ggled 12 73 ſervants 1 


ſtretching forth | his bande eowerde £ Od Arundel. He- 
ert heard hin cry out, What have I dine? Ab, 


wwreich that I am ! What hade I done? He neither kigw 


him, nor the man who carried bim off. He was anx- 


ious to ſtop my Lord's blood, and ſome countrymen 
helped to bring him home. Iy Lord expired the mo- 
| | ment 
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ment that Lady Angleſey, drawn by her. womens 
ſhricks, entered into the room where they had brought 
him. 

This recital, which was repeated a hundred times 
over, and greedily liſtened to, though it was attended 
with tcars and 11; hs, did not yet tend to fix our ideas, 
or to diſcover che! hand which deprived us of Lord 


Arundel for ever. ½½ ſuſ picions all fell vpon Lord 
Danby. Ah! V Vas other w ould, have fhed ſuch pre- 
cious blood? What other could have : an averſton Fe om 


the moſt noble of manki ad} Lord Arundel, beloved, 
reſpected, and uiciul to his country, had a iriend in 
every citizen. What other, but that barbarian, deom- 
ed to afflict ine and oppretz my mind with grief and 
horror, 3 have made an attack on Lord Arundel's 
life? Lady Angleſey made the fame reflections; but 
for fear + increaſing my torment, ſhe durſt not then 
communſcat! 

Lord Dan had left London fix days before 
this melanci 5 ident, and v. he, as it was faid, lay 
ſick upon the road, appeared to have no hand in Lord 
ArundePs death. Lady Angleſey e oh {patched Hebert to 


! 
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the place where he and bis attendants topped. She 
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o3Gered him to exert his utmaft ol orts in order to get 
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font of Lord Danby. Hebert executed her commands 


with extreme diligence; on rs return he attured the 


Counteſs that the ſick Lord w ay not the murderer of 


his maſter ; I have ſince learned, that one of Lord 
Danby's gentiemen perſonated him at that place. He- 
bert's report deſttoyed the Counteſs's ſuſpiciops; it 
might pethaps have weakened mine, if, a few days 
at ter his return, the following letter had not confirmed 


them. 


Lord Da N BY's Letter to Mijs SALISBURY. 


y Rue! as you are, do not reproach me on any 
5 account. You have made me ſo miſerable, 
that it is not in your po 7 to add any thing to the 
* rigour of my deſtiny. Who would then, who is It 


that 
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that preſumes to preſerve my life in deſpite of 
me? Ah! I deteſt life! Why did not the hand 
of Arundel end thoſe odious days? Why did 
he ſpare a furious . . . . It is from you, inflexible 
girl, that I deſire death. Revenge a favourite lover. 

A favourite! Ah! God! Could that haugh- 
ty, that unconquerable heart then ſurrender itſelf 
8 To ſtifle the cries of Lord Arundel's blood, 
cries which riſe from the bottom of my foul, and 
tear my heart; to ſtop the current of your tears, let 
* my head fall upon the ſcaffold before you. Shew 
* my letter to Lady Angleſey, to the whole world; 
* proſecute a 5 wretch, let him be puniſhed, he 
* abhors himſelf . „Iahuman creature ! He loves 
* you ſtill, he cannot © breathe, and ceaſe one moment 
to adore you, to w:ſh for you; make haſte to accuſe 
him, to deſtroy him; if he does not die, he will 
* purſue you for ever, he will never renounce you.” 


P. 8. I ſhall be found at Lord Alderſon's, at your 
father s; your father, whoſe orders you Gelpiſc. 
Ahl if you had reſpectcd . . Prockim my crime, 

* diſcover my retreat: Ah, ul vhy ſhould | wait for a 
ſow death in this bed of fickneis where I am contined. 
Tt is in your fight that | with to die; ſhew yourtclt 
for once diſpoſed to gratiſy the deſires of the molt 
* unhappy of mankind, grant him the only favour 
* which his heart can expect from yours. 


a 


Ah! Madam, I found myſelf inclined to yield to 
his deſires, and to give him up to the puniſhment he 
deſerved. The weakneſs of my ſex, and the natural 
mildneſs of my diſpoſition, ſoon checked the firſt emo- 
tions which this ſtrange letter excited within me. Ah, 
let him live, faid J, Tet him paſs his days, which have 
been ſo fatal to my peace, in bitterneſs ; let him, if 
poſſible, experience the ſame torments, with which he 
has afflicted an unhappy girl, made unhappy by him 
alone! May my hatred, my contempt,” and the recol- 
lection of his rage, be the juſt puniſhment of his 

crimes ; 5 
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crimes; and may the image of the expiring Lord 
Arundel occaſion him everlaſting remorſe. 

The Dutcheſs of Surry wrote frequently to Lady 
Angleley ; ; ſhe came to viſit her, and ſtaid there ſome 
time. Her conſolatory refleQtions, her careſſes and in- 
treaties at length induced the Counteſs to return to 
London. For three months, ſuch deep mourning, and 
ſuch violent grief had left no room for love, nor the 
recollection of a ſolemn engagement. My Lady ſeem- 
ed detached from her lover and from the world; ſhe 
did not ſeem diſpoſed to reſume. that liſe of diflipation, 
of which, to one in trouble, the very reflection was 
painful and difagreeable: The preſence of Lord Clare 
revived her at tection tor him. Our return to London 
ſeemed to prom1! 6 tome end to her affliction. 'I hat 
tender and ' geatle pallion, of which her mind was 
naturally ſuſceptible, reſumed it's empire over her 
heart; the wept ſtill, bur while ſhe ſhed tears to the 
memory of her amiable brother, ſhe recollected that 
he earneſtly deſited her union with Lord Clare; ſhe 
poſtponed the ceremony to the time ſhe quitted her 
mouriing ; and entering into company, the fell into 
her uſual habits of lite. 

I ſtill retained at London the melancholy gloom 


which oppreiled me at Angleley. There are . ſome 


kinds of grief, which conti inually become more ſevere 
by reflection. Being the undoubted, though innocent 
occaſion of Lord Arundel's deat th; I faid to my{clf 


every moment, Had he not loved me, he had been 


alive, he had been happy : I have brought misfortune 
into his family; 1 544 filled it with mourning, 1 have 
afflicted his fiſter ; the moment that my condition moved 
their generous hearts, was the moment deſtined to be 
fatal to their happineſs. While theſe melancholy ideas 
engroſſed my mind, my tears flowed in abundance ; 1 


ſighed and wiſhed to ſee an end to a lite of ſuch per- 


turbation, Looking at a picture of Lord Arundel's, 
with an eye of reſpect, ſtretched forth my arms to- 
wards him; my cries eſcaped from me involuntarily, 
and my oppreſſed heart ſeemed ready to break. | 
Ts 


[ 
| 


on; 


To render my torments more intolerable, Lord Dan- 
by, the author of all my misfortunes, recovered, ob- 
tained his recall, and fixed his refidence at London. 
He wrote to me, and got ſeveral perſons to, ſpeak to 
me ; I returned his letters unopened, and filenced eve- 
ry one that mentioned his name beiore me. Lord 
Alderſon, influenced by him, and wholly attached to 
his intereft, undertook to make me /ubmzit, and to re- 
duce me winder his Jul jection. I was told, by a meſ- 
ſage from him, that he would carry his complaints and 
Juſt pretenſions to the foot of the throne ; that he 
would compel me to acknowledge and reſpect his autho- 
rity. I celpiled theſe idle threats; but ſo many ap- 
plications could not be made in ſecret. It was rumour- 
ed abroad that j was a near relation of Lord Al- 
derion's, engaged to Lord Danby by a ſolemn promiſe, 
before his marriage with the Dutcheſs of Rutland. An 
unaccountable whim, it was ſaid, induced me to 
break this engagement, and to withdraw myſelf from 
Lord Alderlon's authority. This indulgent relation 
would forgive me, would take me to him again, would 
adopt me, would inſure his fortune to me, would raiie 
me to the rank of a Dutchets, by giving me bis name, 
his arms, his titles, and providing ie a Huſband That, 
being inſenſible to his kindneſs and lighting ſuch vaſt 
offers, | reſuled to teſtify my gratitude by becoming 
the comfort of his old age. All eyes were preſent- 
ly turned upon me 3 they already computed Fe im- 
menſe riches 1 might make myſelf miſtreſs of; Lady 
Surry, Lord More gan, the Counteſs's friends and my 
own intereſted themſelves in tlie ſucceſs of Lord Al- 
derſon's deſires. Every one admired Lord Danby's con- 
ſtancy, and blamed my indifference towards him, By 
degrees I became the object of public attention. he 
Vilcounteſs of Belmont and Lord Clare were the only 
perſons who abſolutely reſuſed to concur in procuring 
a reconciliation between Lord Alderſon and me. 

This perſecution diſtreſſed me, and made me turn 
my thoughts towards the only means of being at rett ; 
but my attachment to Lady Angleſey, was an obſtacle 
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to all my ſchemes. I ſhuddered at the thought of part- 
ing with ſo dear a friend. How could I refolve to 
quit her! The pleaſure of her company was my only 
comfort. Whither ſhould 1 turn, in what place ſhould 
[ hx my reſidence ? Unknown, and indifferent as I was 
to all the world, ſhould J venture to expoſe myſelf to 
new dangers? I often wiſhed that Mr. Peters had not 
left the county of York ; his houie, being now ſo near 
town, no longer afflorded me a retreat, where I might 
hope to live in obſcurity. Being reſtleſs and undeter- 
mined, I faw the neceiſity of: going away and hiding 
myſelf from all eyes; but gratitude and friendſhip held 
me in ſuſpence, and every moment deitroyed my reſo- 
lutions. 

Since Lord Arundel's death, I received no company; 
Jeven avoided BATES. in Lady Angleſey's apart- 
ment. During the ſhort ti e 1 {taid there, it was im- 
poſſible for me to avoid taking notice of Lord Clare's 
very fingular attention to me. He, whole viſible in- 
ditierence hurt me at Sutton Court, who ſhunned me 
and on ail occaſions avoided converſing with me; was 
now become my mioſt affectionate friend, ſeemed 10 
ſympathize w ith we in my aſdliction, to make it Eis 
ſtudy to affwage my grief, or to prove at lcalt that he 
participated of my forrow. 1 perceived this alteration 


with turprize, and perhaps with. a degree of ſenſi- 
bility. Lord Clare's affection inſpired me with grati- 


tude. At the time when he lighted me, he contidered 
me in a happy condition; my misfortunes revived his 
friendſhip. I attributed this change to the generolity 
of his mind, to that feeling which naturally makes us 
wiſh to comfort thoſe, to whole ailiction we are eye 
witneſſes; my ideas led me no farther, till, together 
with your letter, I received that which he wrote to you 
himſelf. | 

Nothing could equal my aſtoniſument, when I found 
that Lord Clare loved me, that I had always been the 
object of his affection; that being forced to diſſemble, 
it was a pa in to him, he lamented the necellity of de- 


celving Lady Angleſey, and concealing his paſſion from 


me. 
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me. I ran over the letter, without being well aſſured 
whether my ſenſes did not miſſead me, and whether | 
was not in the midſt of a troubleſome dream, On read- 
ing it a ſecond time, on recollecting Lord Clare's ac- 
tions and converſation, on comparing his conduct : nd 
his profeſſions, I found myſelf obliged to believe hin 
and I could not forbear pitying him. 

How wezak are our minds, Madam ! How eaſy i it ig 
to put it's delicate ſprings in motion; how little we nie 
acquainted with our hearts, and how quickly docs rhe 
flame of love rekindle ! Having been compelled by ica- 
ſon, honour and friendſhip to ſubdue my too fond a 
fections, time and my deep affliction ſeeined to lows 
intirely effaced the recollection of it. This letter rcvi- 
ved it. A deluſive emotion, a lively enchanting pica- 
ſure! a pleaſure which Lielt for the firſt time, baniſhed 
every other object ſrom my mind. Ihe afſurance of being 
loved, diffuſed a mild joy round my heart. How, does 
Lord Clare love me ! ſaid I, ſoftly to myſelf. What, am 
] the object of Lord Clare's affections! He adores me, hs 
will renounce every thing, if he can but move my heart, 
if I will accept of his. Preſently, coming to mylelf 
again, | ſighed and wept : Ah, why,-faid 1 why did onr 
fates bring us together io late, amiable Edmond! W hy 
did not my eyes meet with you in your brother's gar- 
dens! How happened it that a perſidious wretch there 
preſented himſelf to my fight, and that I did not ſce 

ou? My heart, deſtined to love you, would no doubt 
ee yielded to thy wiſhes; I might then have giv en 
thee the preference, have loved thee ; no obſtacle then 
oppoſed my withes, or prevented my choice. I] 8 
not have experienced the cruel misfortunes which hav 
ſince oppreſſed me. Delighted with thee, with thy a 
fection, to inſpire thee with love would have been my. 
utmoſt happineſs, and to ſympathize with thee my on- 
only joy; thy tenderneſs would have made me forget 
the ſeverities of fortune; ; and I ſhould not have Ja- 
mented the want of ber bleſſings. Though poor, yet 
contented, even in the loweit ſtate, I ſhould have 
ariſen every morning with a tranquil mind. Is there a 


Con- 
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dition which honour cannot ennoble ? Is there a ſitua- 

tion, which ſucceſsful love cannot render delicious? 
The firſt alarm of my ſenſes being over, I reproach- 
ed myſelf for having given way to ſuch emotions. I 
read the letter over and over. I excuſed Lord Clare's 
extravagant project. He was in love: The moſt pow- 
eriul obſtacles ſtood in oppoſition to his deſires; va- 
rious ways of ſurmounting them preſented themſelves 
to his imagination, he adopted them without conſide- 
ration, and without perceiving their injuſtice and 
extravagance. Appetite 18 a dangerous counſellor ; 
it readily ſmooths the greateſt difficulties z to a paſſio- 
nate lover, every thing yields, every thing arranges 
according to his deſire ; every thing that he wilhes, 
ſcems pollible to be attained. But how could the 
Viſcounteſs of Belmont approve of ſuch a deſign ? 
How could ſhe pertuade Lord Clare to write to you ? 
The few words which ſhe has penned in that indiſcreet 
letter, make me offended with her. Miſs Fenny's fartune 
is equal to Lady Angleſey's; the Dutcheſs of Surry efteems 
md loves Miſs Jenny; Why ſhould not fhe conſent to 
make Lord Clare happy Lady Angleſey is not fond of 
Fdmond, ſhe marries him out of complaiſance to her bro- 
thr. Her tedious retirement, the three months delay 
evhich ſhe bas required ſince ber return from Angleſey, 
are proofs of her iadifference. She will gladly embrace 
any pretence to break her engagement. | | 

She not fond of him W hat could not Lady Angleſey 

ſned rears to the memory of a brother, a friend, with- 
out being ſuſpected of indifference ? Our fortunes are 
chu What opinion mult your fitend and mine enter- 
tain of my feelings, to ſuppoſe me capable of pervert- 
ing Lord Arundel's bequett, by wounding his fifter's 
heart with a deadly ſhaft, in depriving her of the hul- 
band which he had intended tor her. I, ſhould I receive a 
hand which belonged to Lady Angleſey ; ſhould I be- 
tray, ſhould I injure my friend ; ſhould I requite her 
kindneſs, her tenderneis with black ingratitude; ſhould 
forget my ſolemn engagements ; ſhould I take pains to 
baniſh Lord Arundel from my recollection; who could 
have 


a 
kave a right of requiring me to forget him, and of con- 
ſidet ing he tears which I ſhed to his memory, ever 
engraved on my heart, as an inſtance of infidelicy ? Ah, 
Madain, love has ſeduced my mind, but has not de- 
bated it. I have been in love, I love him ſtill, I con- 
feſs it; but I will entruſt that ſecret with you alone. 

Lord Clare ſhall never know my weakneſs ; I will 
deſtroy his hopes; he ſhall fulfil thoſe obligations which 
are indiſpenſible. His principles are ſuch, as make me 
eaſy with regard to Lady Angleſey's fate, he will do 
her juſtice, he will love her; they thall ſhare Lord 
Arundel's whole fortune between them. Ah, what 
ſhould I do with it? Have | any occalion for the vain 
ſplendor which ſurrounds me, this uſeleſs trouble- 
ſome parade, which ſerve no other end but to draw upon 
me the envious eyes of the mil.aken multitude, who 
think grandeur the ſource of happi: jeſs. 

If my gratitude and tender friendſhip for Lady An- 
gleſey, made me with fear and concern look towards a 
long, perhaps an everliailing ſeparation, her intereſt 
{oon determined my WAVCing i1efGlution, L ought ne- 
ver to appear again before Lord C. are, it was my duty 


to avoid him, to ſhun him, in order to ſecure Lady 
Angleſey's peace. hat very en Nn made the 


S l conſent ro let me 80 the! next 29 10 bend 41 
nonth with Mr. Peters. I had promiſed him a viſit 
ever ſince he had been removed fo near London. I 


wrote to Lady Belmont. My letter contained a poſt- 
tive refuſal, a tte aded with ſome verv ſtrong remon- 
ſtrances againſt the oltenfive propoſal, ſue had preſumed 


to nnake to m 

It is from 1 tranquil and pleaſant er etreat with Mr. 
Peters; that I have penned this * Ong e «tai of ihe occur— 
ren ces Ot wy lite, ai 4 \ nere 1 h: Ave for! neg 2 inten- 
tion of tacrifcing my ſuture enjoyment to fricndiip: 
Thi fenfible, this diſcrect and prudent friend approves 
of ny iciointion. He would come back with me to 


* 


London. Bis kind affievity has a we to purfue 

the only meatu:c i can properly take. I nave co nfder- 

ed my preſent condition, and hat o Lady Angicley. 
» 

| er- 
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Perſecuted by Lord Alderſon, the ſecret of my birth on 
the poi.t oi being diſcovered, and my mother's rcpu- 
tation expoſes; bei ing under continual appreheaions 
of Lord Da andy's rage . . . Great God! If he could 
live to the buctom of my heart, if he knew that Lord 
Clare . . Ah, let one of my mother's withes at leaſt 
be heard. Let me not expire under the weight of the 
fame aſjiiftion which ended ber days. . . . . But time 
-fies, Mir. Peters waits for me, he will ſend this 


nanuſctipt by your meſſenger. tie day begins to 
break, the 0 licht ſeems * . the 
dreadful diſorder of ny mind. O, Lady Angleſey! 
O wy kind frienc J Do 1 leave vou tor ever! Alas! 1 
am not allowed to live with you, to claſp Lord Arun- 
del's fifter to my boſom; my concern 10 r your happl- 


= * 
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neſs obliges ine to fiv, and to le tart Peace in a fo- 


re n CUNALYY, Wich 1 Oben ar alrord me. 8 
Ah, Madam! What a ſacriſice? H dre ſho! { I never 
{ce Lady ele gain! What will ſhe think! 
My reai mot] being concealed under " Cath 0 e pretences 
g 'S + 
matter, let her ceaſe to love me; but let her be happy! 
Farewell, Madam, farewell; 1 will write ta you ſoon 
from the 1 lac 2 01 04) Ferrets it I turvive the exceſſive 


Fino France, at Ruel. 
; A, Long time bas clapſed, Madam, before it was 
e power to part 10 you. Being taken ill 
on my arrivahat Paris, I remained there two months 
© in xp cd tion of an event which I] ſaw before me, 
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without dieading If, Deing tolerably recovered, 
6 7 Sa L . il RES ew * 1 7 . 1 f 
though Kull ver) 7eak x am now in Tae Country, 
7 FF 


© with. Madame Ramſay, the Widow of an officer, 
who was killed in the French King's ſervice. Mr. 
Peters, who is her refation, was o kind to acquaint 
© her with my intention of leasing London, and to 
procure me a lodging in her hou, I cannot ſuffici- 
ently commend her 'genteel reception, and the oblig- 
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ing attention ſhe pays to me. I begin to think that 
a change of climate, and fucceſſion of objects, ope- 
rates on our minds inſenſibly. I am ſtill, it is true, very 
melancholy, but I am lets agitated ; I often weep, 
but my tears now flow without any pain, and they 
relieve my heart. I have no proſpect of happineſs 
for the future, but I foreſee that it is poſlible to live 
with ſome degree of tranquillity at a diſtance, My 
moſt pungent regret is that of being parted from La- 
dy Angletey, and of having made her uneaſy by my 
flight. She forgives me at laſt, but ſhe complains of 
ſuch a cruel ſeparation. Her affecting letters move, 
ard comfort me at. the ſame time. I read, without 
any extraordinary emotion, an account of the cere- 
mony which made her Lord Clare's for ever ; ſhe 
finds herſelf happy. It is a comfort to me to reflect 
that Lady Angletey is happy. 

T have, by a formal deed, given up to her all the 
eſtate of which Lord Morgan put me in poſſeſſion. 
But I had too great an eſteem for Lord Arundel, to 
be aſhamed of owing my ſubſiſtence to him; an an- 
nuity of a thouſand a year is ſufficient to maintain me 
here in eaſe and plenty. This I have reſerved out 
of the effects he bequeathed me. Ah, I do not 
bluſh to acknowledge him as my benefaQor ! During 
one part of the year, my abode ſhall be in this agree- 
able nd ſequeſtered retreat. Rural amuſements are 
the only recreations I can expect to reliſh. Flowers, 
birds, my pencils, pleaſant walks, books, melancho- 
ly recollections, but ſtill dear and precious to my 
heart, will fill the vacancy of my future days 
Farewell, Madam; do not forget a friend who loves 
you, who reſpects you, and who, among the number 
of agreeable ideas, reckons the pleaſure of ſuppoſing 
that you pity her.“ 
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